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No matter what the material or what! 


its condition ‘‘S-A” Pivoted Bucket 
Carriers can handle it. Coal, coke, ash, 
cement, clinker, stone, ore or any mate- 
rial that can be carried in a bucket can 
be handled economically with this car- 
rier. Hot, gritty, acid, or abrasive sub- 
stances can also be carried. More than 
that, it conveys vertically, on an incline, 
and horizontally on both upper and lower 
runs. 


This conveyor is standard for power 
plant service for handling both coal and 
ashes. It has a great usefulness in the 
mining field as well as in chemical works, 
and stone crushing plants. 


Malleable iron buckets, suspended 
pivotally between two strands of long 
pitch roller chain, are carried steadily 
and silently receiving and depositing 
their load at any point. 


Difficulties have been overcome to the 
degree that means uninterrupted service 
with minimum expense and attention. 
This is the result of special features 
about which we will be glad to give you 
full information without obligation. 
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HAND JIGGING AT CATAVI, BOLIVIA 


Wolfram Mining in Bolivia’ 


By G. F. J. PREUMONT 


_—? 


S A TIN-PRODUCING country Bolivia is second in 
importance to the Malay States, but it is only 
within recent years that wolfram mining has 

reached any magnitude. In view of the development 
of the industry, a few notes may be of interest, es- 
pecially as it is under no form of control. It is not 
much more than ten years ago that wolfram first made 
its appearance in the customs list of Bolivia as an ex- 
port. Through the courtesy of the Bolivian customs 
Officials the following table has been compiled, showing 
the production of barilla, or concentrates, averaging 
probably not less than 60% wolfram: 


PRODUCTION OF WOLFRAM IN BOLIVIA 


Tons (2240 lb.) Value 

see kek Ke} pace awe BOG iv aa ees £6,255 
parade 150. 5,902 

Ohawee Ae Aaah Oa 207 8,556 
ea ks ols Milas tag wes gon 292 13,967 
baie aeteta’s 468 31,398 

aids ous phe kas we ews are S784. 48: 25,098 
Pas oa ap anaes had eS 272 Sek atc ee 
Rs ete Rate aA Meee PERG oad & Gi 0d edo Oo wie aL 
ccna giv in Sabin ate aea FORO ia. 6 ccis w:e n,0.5- vente ee ee 
Pie. alka a ae Re ates HS26 8. ree fT 





Ihe exports of wolfram in 1916, given by the customs 
authorities, were distributed among six countries, as is 
shown by the table in the next column. 





*Abstracted from Bull. 173, I. M. M. 





EXPORTS OF WOLFRAM FROM BOLIVIA IN 1916 


Exported to Tons Value 
United States ...... winsieck Seb ten ae 2,062.6 £294,046.5 
Greet: : STM oc 626 0 SS Eee eases 873.0 124,448.5 
NI. eo ints ard’ g slab aa bh aes = Cae edaes 25.5 3,643.0 
PERE So Sk ahold RSET Se 9.5 1,356.0 
Ro 6 oh 66 Sieg ong aed Loe ah ote wo etard 9.0 1,266.0 
CI a i wa cba ee eee deans 6.4 917.0 

TORS Sic ca Nee eres 2,986.0 £425,677.0 


The wolfram production in the various districts of 
Bolivia for 1916 was as follows: 


WOLFRAM PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA IN 1916 


District Tons Value 
te Pe si a oe eee 1,494. £212,983.5 
CN 55s a oii . Palen cde ae ee Oe 36.6 133,518.5 
TOE. vk we ee dan ec ewes Cat em eke 332.6 47,414.0 
CI NIN Sok Sei ete ea BER aes 222.8 31,761.0 

TOC SS. ob F<. ieee 2,986.0 £425,677.0 


From these figures it will be noted that La Paz 
is the first in importance, though some of the output 
credited to that district-is probably produced in and 
exported through Oruro. The principal mines in La 
Paz are the fields of Palca or Yungas, Quime or 
Inquisivi,; with others of less importance at Araca, 
and Colquiri. In the Oruro district are some important 
scheelite deposits at Conde Auque and elsewhere. In 
the Cochabamba district the principal mines are at 
Khami and Chicote, and the Uyuni district has pro-. 
duced, according to reports, moderate quantities of hiib- 
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nerite of remarkable purity at Salasala and in other 
localities. The wolfram industry in Bolivia differs 
from the tin industry in that the latter now depends on 
two mines alone for the production of nearly 40% 
of its output, whereas the former obtains its product 
from a. great number of mines. 

Wolfram is found mostly along the line of the 
Eastern Cordillera running from north to south, the 
occurrences. extending far into Peru and the Argen- 
tine Republic at either end. This range of mountains 
consists chiefly of metamorphic schists and _ slates, 
strongly contorted and folded, probably Paleozoic, and 
described by d’Orbigny as Silurian. No fossils are 
found in these crystalline rocks, above which are series 
of unconformable quartzite, the whole being intruded 
at places by recent granite. Occasionally white mica 
is found in this rock. 


GEOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT 


There are two outstanding massifs rising to great 
altitudes—Illimani, having a summit about 21,000 ft. 
high, and Mururata, slightly less, both, of course, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow and practically inaccessible. 
Granite can be seen in the N.E. side of Illimani up 
to a height of about 13,000 ft., and rises possibly 
to a still greater altitude, and on Mururata granite is 
also prominent and forms the divide between La Paz 
and the Yungas Valley in places. In one or two regions 
detritic fragmental quartz overlies the granite or is 
in close proximity to it, and lower down: schists and 
slates are encountered. The valleys are deep and for 
the most part have precipitous sides. Evidence of 
glacial action is less marked in this district than in 
the neighborhood of La Paz and down the watershed 
of the La Paz River. 

The Cordillera Real, or main chain of mountains 
on which these deposits occur, is more imposing even 
than the eastern range described, but it is inter- 
rupted by a magnificent canyon between Taca and 
Saya, which forms a gorge at least 1000 yd. deep 
through which the Rio de la Paz flows. Granite appears 
more frequently on the Araca side in situ; glacial 
phenomena, such as moraines, are numerous and 
extensive, and many glaciers are still existent, and 
snowfields cover large tracts of country at heights of 
16,000 ft. or more. 


OCCURRENCES OF WOLFRAM ORE 


Wolfram ore deposits and veins of quartz carrying 
wolframite occur in all constituent parts of the series 
mentioned, in granite, quartzite, or slate. In the Palca 
district, the San Francisco and Andina mines are both 
in granite; the vertical veins appear like gash veins 
and are much faulted, making mining difficult and slow. 
The wolframite occurs in bunches and spots, and is 
sorted easily by cobbing. The ground is extremely 
hard. The veins can be followed on the surface some- 
times for as much as 200 yd., and have been mined 
from the surface in the most primitive manner. Both 
the mines mentioned are small producers, and others 
in the tmmediate neighborhood, such as Esmeralda, 
Dondavido, and El Inca, are even less important. Lower 
down, however, properties such as La Chojilla and 
Cerro Negro, which are in quartzite, are fair producers, 
but the most important properties are at Picho, with 
several veins in slate. This is at an altitude of about 
10,000 ft. and is in a quasi-tropical climate. An abrupt 
contrast to this is afforded by the property called La 
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Salvadora, which is situated at a height of more than 
15,000 ft., in almost arctic surroundings, difficult of 
access and involving extremely arduous conditions of 
living. 


INDIANS ARE Wo_22AM PROSPECTORS 


An interesting property is La Nevada, situated on 
the eastern side of Mount Mururata and north of 
Illimani, on the trail to Lambate. Its altitude is about 
14,750 ft., or slightly below the line of perpetual snow. 
The property was discovered by an Indian, who passed 
it on to some natives of Lambate, and it was subse- 
quently purchased from them by its present owner, an 
American. Wolframite occurs here in quartz veins 
so nearly horizontal that they only dip 14° to the west, 
forming successive layers of quartz interstratified with 
quartzite, which are so near the surface that they 
can be mined economically as an open quarry and on 
a large scale. The occurrence is patchy, bunches of 
beautiful crystals often being found, but on the whole 
it is probably low grade. The property has the advan- 
tages of easy access, fairly endurable climatic condi- 
tions, available water power, and a good surrounding 
district from which to obtain supplies. It is at present 
on lease at a monthly rental to a buying agent for the 
French government, and produces about 250 quintals 
(10 tons) of 60% barilla concentrate per month. A 
drilling plant with compressors is in course of installa- 
tion, and the only essentials required to make the 
venture successful are mining on a large scale and the 
maintenance of a good price for wolfram. 

Some hope of obtaining alluvial wolframite there- 
abouts was at one time entertained, owing to the fact 
that the débris at the foot of the mine contained, 
in a number of places, considerable quantities of quartz 
spotted with metal. This expectation has not, however, 
been realized. Near by is the small equipment which 
forms all the ore-treatment plant for the mine, con- 
sisting of a couple of quimbaletes (rocking crushers 
made locally); two buddles and an ingenious hand- 
shaking table of small capacity. A roasting furnace to 
eliminate the pyritic contents of the barilla completes 
the outfit. The fuel employed is taquia (llama dung). 


TIN PROPERTY DEVELOPS AS WOLFRAM PRODUCER 


On the flank and southern side of the Illimani, a 
property (Cerro Negro) which was taken up a few years 
ago for the production of tin, has proved, instead, to 
be a producer of wolfram; it is, however, of small 
importance except in the sense that it draws attention 
to the possibilities in that district. The mine is at an 
altitude of about 14,000 ft., and is in quartzite which 
is considerably tilted, the veins being vertical’ and 
interbedded, but thin. Alluvial was expected below 
this deposit, but none was found of any appreciable 
value, owing, it was thought, to the presence of too 
much pyrites and some cassiterite. The property forms 
a connecting link with the fields toward Araca and 
thence to Quimsa-Cruz. 

The barilla of wolfram produced in the district of 
Palea is of high grade, probably not below 66%, and 
very pure, and the associated minerals are mostly 
pyrites and pyrrhotite, with sometimes a little cas- 
siterite. A little scheelite is also often found on the 
surface. The district is auriferous, and the old Spanish 
colonists appear to have had a fair number of gold 
mines in operation at one time. At present, the Olla 
de Oro mine is the only one producing that metal. 
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Strange to say, no wolfram has been found in its im- 


mediate vicinity. Most of the wolfram mines in 
Bolivia are situated at great altitudes, involving trying 
climatic conditions and extremely difficult means of 
access. Good roads are unknown, and transportation is 
solely by means of pack animals. 


ARACA DISTRICT HAS MANY SMALL PRODUCERS 


Araca is well known for its tin mines, which were 
for a long period held by German interests and are 
now controlled by a Chilean company. There are in 
that district perhaps a dozen small wolfram concerns 
run in primitive fashion, the production of which is 
not great. On the eastern fold of the Cordillera I 
noticed a peculiar instance of a vein of quartz carry- 
ing wolfram which outcropped into what must have 
been a glacial frontal moraine dating back to remote 
geologic times, as it was comparatively low ground. 
The lode is vertical and fairly rich, but it is almost 
unworkable, owing to the manner in which it had been 
crushed and broken by the action of the moraine, 
and so was a constant source of danger to the miners. 
The owner had made no effort to trace the vein at a 
lower level where it might be ‘found in more solid 
condition, or, indeed, to follow it in any direction where 
it might have led out of the crushed zone. The pro- 
duction averages about one ton per month. The country 
toward Quime is so wild in character that little or no 
prospecting is done, and it remains for the native 
Indians to discover what they can, with the chance 
eventually of working the prospects on contract. Pros- 
pecting in these high altitudes is almost a physical 
impossibility to foreign-born miners. 


DERELICT TIN COMPANIES ARE REVIVED’ AS 
WOLFRAM PRODUCERS 


Quime itself is a small pueblo (village), around 
which are grouped many small wolfram and tin work- 
ings. In 1915, when the price of wolfram was at a 
high figure, it was the center of an extraordinary boom. 
The village is at a comparatively low altitude, and 
the mines are situated on the crests of the hills in the 
surrounding country. In the district of Quimsa-Cruz, 
behind Monte Blanco, which was formerly expected to 
prove an important tin district, half a dozen more or 
less derelict tin companies have taken a new lease of 
1’ _ ag wolfram concerns. One of these, the Pacuni 
mine, has already attained considerable importance and 
produces 10 to 15 tons of barilla per month. There 
are not more than two or three veins, which occur in 
granite fairly wide for that class of mining—from 
2 to 3 ft. wide—and which can be traced on the sur- 
face for a distance of a few hundred yards. At the 
time of my visit, the company was engaged in install- 
ing equipment for crushing and concentration, and no 
doubt the output will be increased. 

On the road to Caluyo are several small prospects, 
mostly in quartzite and on thin but frequently rich 
stringers. These mines are, relatively, insignificant, 
and one has to go on toward Oruro and Cochabamba to 
find mines of importance, such as the Taborga group, 
which is the most important producer in Bolivia, and 
Chicote, the property of Fricke, a German, who has 
been in the wolfram-mining business for many years. 

A large proportion of the wolfram industry in Bolivia 
‘is now controlled by American interests, but the French 
have tried to take a share in the industry through their 
government. British interests are almost non-existent, 
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except for the fact that some fairly large contracts for 
the purchase of ore to be delivered in England are 
in force. German activities are now probably disguised 
to a great extent under Chilean colors, and are at 
present more or less somnolent, whereas before the war 
they were paramount. The Taborga group, which is 
the largest producer of all, with an output of probably 
at least 1000 quintals (50 tons) per month, is in 
Bolivian hands. 


Cost OF PRODUCING WOLFRAM IN BOLIVIA 


The cost of production is almost an unknown quan- 
tity to everyone, owners included. A common rule- 
of-thumb method of computing returns in Bolivia is 
to consider the monthly output in terms of the number 
of hands employed. Two quintals (a quintal repre- 
sents 100 lb. of barilla) per man employed is considered 
to be a fair average production per month. This sys- 
tem of reckoning serves to give the value of individual 
concerns in a country where there is no publication of 
returns or profits. In this respect there is a general 
air of secretiveness, which is, however, probably prac- 
ticed to a greater extent by the foreign interests than 
by those under native control; in the latter case the 
lack of information is doubtless due to ignorance rather 
than to any desire to conceal results. 


MINES ARE MOSTLY WORKED ON CONTRACT SYSTEM 


Almost every mine is worked on the contract system, 
the perquinero, or contractor, buying his explosives and 
all his supplies from the pulperia (store). The contract 
price per quintal has nearly doubled in the last 12 
months, and 60 bolivianos per quintal (110s. per 100 
Ib.) has been quoted as the most recent figure. A 
considerable amount of pilfering is carried on without 
much possibility of prevention, because anyone can 
buy or sell without a license. On the other hand, the 
prices charged at the pulperia are often excessive. 

Explosives and supplies in general have gone up 
steadily in cost since the beginning of the war. Dyna- 
mite (gelignite 55%), which has the lowest quotation, 
costs £8 10s. per case of 50 lb. at the magazine 
near La Paz, with an extra charge of 10s. for con- 
veyance to the mine. Mining steel costs £8 per 100 lb. 
minimum, and hammers are sold at 1s. 5d. per Ib. 
Fortunately, the process of mining wolfram is so simple 
in its requirements, and the price of the product is so 
satisfactory, that the high charges for supplies are 
not seriously felt. 

Labor is neither particularly plentiful nor unduly 
scarce, so that there is no apparent difficulty experi- 
enced on that account. Wages have appreciated to 
some extent recently, and the majority of mines now 
pay their barreteros, or miners, about 3.50 bolivianos 
(6s. 7s.) per day. But as most of the work is done 
on contract, the scale of wages gives little concern 
to the owners. The style of living of the Bolivian 
miner is of necessity rather low, owing to the cost of 
requisite commodities. He is an intelligent and capable 
worker, but he has an unfortunate weakness for alcohol. 

The industry, like wolfram mining elsewhere, is 
regarded as a precarious undertaking, depending largely 
upon the maintenance of prices after the war. The 


present method of working—if it can be called a meth- 
od—consists of nothing more than scratching up the 
earth and surface-holing, with the aim of getting all 
the ore out with the least effort and as quickly as 
possible, regardless of the future. There is, moreover, 
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Nis faith in the mining of wolfram in depth, which 


helps to account for the reluctance to do more than 
surface work. A few concerns will undoubtedly develop 
in time, but a large number must close and disappear, 
as some have already done, as soon as the surface 
deposits are exhausted. If the supply of the metal 
is to be maintained, there can be no doubt that the 
present primitive methods must give place to more 
scientific search and systems of production; and it may 
be remarked, in passing, that American interests show 
signs of preparing for future developments on more 
rational lines. 


MINING LAWS OF BOLIVIA HAVE NOT 
BEEN MODIFIED 


The mining laws of Bolivia, excellent on paper, have 
not been changed in any respect to meet the condi- 
tions of wolfram mining. The tenure or title is the 
same for wolfram as for tin, and any property of value 
yields a harvest to the legal fraternity in the shape 
of numerous pleitos or lawsuits. Regulations as to 
mining are so few as to be almost non-existent, and, in 
fact, the chief attention the industry attracts from 
the government consists in the collection of the export 
duty, now about 3.20 bolivianos per 100 kg. (about 2s. 
6d. per 100 lb.), which the authorities consider to be 
much too low. : 

Other taxes are not heavy, and the duty on a mining 
pertenencia (claim) of one hectare (2.47 acres) is 4 
bolivianos (7s.) per annum for all lode metals. The 
greatest advantage that wolfram mining offers in 
Bolivia is that little capital is necessary to start, pro- 
vided that there is enough metal forthcoming to give 
quick returns, as there is practically no need for any 
plant except such as can be made on the spot at a 
comparatively trifling outlay... This conjunction of 
circumstances has been the basis of many fortunes 
amassed in that industry since the outbreak of the 
Great War. Practically all mines and prospects devel- 
oped during that period started virtually without cap- 
ital, supplying what was needed as time progressed 
from the proceeds of the output. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS FOR BARILLA ARE 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


The barilla is mostly sold in La Paz to two or three 
firms dealing on their own account with New York 
principally, and London, or with one or two govern- 
ment buyers for the Allies. The price paid by these 
latter was until recently about 65s. per unit delivered 
for shipment at Mollendo, but for a number of months, 
corresponding with the entry of the United States into 
the war, the price has been regulated by New York, 
and stands higher than the figures formerly quoted 
by the Allies. A 66% barilla not containing any ob- 
jectionable element can easily fetch today at La Paz 
130 to 150 bolivianos (227s. 6d. to 262s. 6d.) per 
quintal. The price varies according to New York 
quotations. 

On presenting this review of the wolfram industry 
in Bolivia I must be excused for the absence of many 
details relating to cost of production and values per 
ton, for the reasons already mentioned, namely, the 
impossibility of obtaining those figures. Bolivia is 
essentially an intensely individualistic country, where 
little information of a trustworthy character can be 
gleaned without a great expenditure of time, effort, and 
patience. 
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Life of Wooden Water Tanks* 


The variation in figures submitted on the life of 
timber on various railroads shows that no accurate 
estimate may be made on the life of tank timber that 
will apply to all sections of the country. It is charac- 
teristic of timber that it is more durable when used 
in the region in which it is grown than when used 
elsewhere, for nature seems to have fortified the timber 
against decay to a certain extent when it is kept in its 
native climate. 

The accompanying table shows the life of 184 tanks 
that are still in service. In preparing this tabulation 
consideration has been given to tanks in railroad serv- 
ice only. 

AVERAGE LIFE OF WOODEN TANKS 
Average Life, 


No. of Tanks Material 

77 Redwood 32.6 
29 Cypress 28.3 
25 Cypress 25.0 

3 Cypress , 32.0 
24 ’ ite pine 29.7 
12 White pine 35.4 

4 White pine 29.0 


So 


184 (total) 


It will be noted in the table that the white-pine tanks 
show a higher average life than the cypress tanks, 
although the opposite was found to be true in a tabn- 
lation that was made of 126 tanks that have been 
relieved. This may be explained by the fact that cypres® 
tanks were not used as extensively as white-pine tanks 
up to 20 years ago, and on the installations shown there 
are probably many white-pine tanks which were in 
use before cypress tanks were constructed, although 
there is apparently little difference in the durability of 
the two woods. 

A yellow-pine tank, not mentioned in the table, showed 
a life of 29 years, though that of a yellow-pine tank 
as constructed today would probably not exceed 12 
years. This difference can probably be explained as 
being due to the fact that the trees from which the 
tank mentioned was cut had not been bled of the rosin 
and preservative oils natural to the wood. A red-cedar 
tank shows a life of 28 years, but this does not rep- 
resent the extreme life of the timber, for when the 
tank was taken down the best of the timber was used 
in. the construction of a smaller tank, which is still in 
use. The original tank was constructed in 1870, which 
makes the timber in the smaller tank 48 years old. 

Many records indicated a life of only 10 to 15 years 
for cypress, white-pine and red wood tanks. This was 
unfair to the timbers mentioned, as the short life ob.- 
tained was undoubtedly attributable to poor selection 
of timber, poor construction, to the tank not being 
kept filled with water, or some one or more of a number 
of faults or conditions that would cause early decay. 


Oat eae cere era's 30. 





Mine Pumps—In the General Electric Review of January, 
1919, John Liston states that the pump equipment of the 
Randfontein Central Gold Mining Co., of South Africa, 
consists of four units for installation underground, each 
unit comprising a centrifugal pump in two sections driven 
by a d.c. 1750-hp., 1500-r.p.m., 2000-volt, slip-ring induc- 
tion motor, a section of the pump being on each side of 
the motor. Each unit will have a capacity of 1200 gal. 
per min. against a total head of 2600 ft., which corre- 
sponds to approximately 7,000,000 gal. of water per 24-hr. 
day for the entire equipment. 





*Abstracted from a paper presented by C. R. Knowles at the 
1918 annual meeting of the American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing ae and reprinted in part in Engineering and Con- 
tracting. 
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Marketing the 
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Mine Prospect 


By E. S. BOALICH* 





The seller of mine prospects is perforce optimis- 
tic. On the other hand, the prospective buyer or 
his “scout” is pessimistically inclined, and cer- 
tain conditions and preliminary formalities are 
necessary that the two may meet on common 
ground. Primarily it is not essential that ex- 
pert professional opinion of a property be ob- 
tained, for often a few well-chosen facts are suf- 
ficient to create interest and offer a basis for 
further investigation and business negotiations. 


in matters which concern the “development of the 
prospect.” This is one of the vital questions that 
confront the mining world today, and not only does the 
subject require the thoughtful consideration of the 
mining public, but the intelligent solution of its va- 
rious problems will have an important bearing on the 
nation’s progress toward industrial independence. 
During the last eight years I have been identified with 
three Federal and state “mining bureaus,” and in that 
time my duties have brought me in constant touch with 
many seekers of mining information of every char- 
acter. Among these there have been hundreds of pros- 
pectors and others who were in search of buyers for 
“properties,” usually prospects and sometimes actual 
mines, as judged from the standpoint of development 
work already done, Alternating with every 50 or so 
of these “owners seeking to sell’ has come one “pros- 
pective investor seeking to buy,” or his “scout.” 


RR innate there has been a revival of interest 


ATTITUDE OF “ScouT”’ DISCOURAGING TO PROSPECTIVE 
SELLER OF “MINE” 


A real “scout” is a born pessimist. He may admit 
that there might be a mine discovered, some day, in 
China or Peru, or even in Mexico, but “the cream has 
been skimmed” in this country. The scout is world 
weary. A twenty-dollar gold-piece will not cause him 
to flick an eyelash, and a thousand-dollar bill is prob- 
ably counterfeit as far as he is concerned. Why he re- 
mains in the business of “scouting” is a mystery many 
have sought to unravel. 

A closer acquaintance with the scout and with his 
work somewhat diminishes one’s first impression that 
he does not want to find the thing for which he is 
ostensibly looking. As a matter of fact, he has covered 
thousands of weary miles running down prospects and 
reported strikes, only to find that almost without ex- 
ception the facts as originally presented to him were 
overdrawn, distorted, or stated in such a manner that 
the reported conditions could not be substantiated by 
close investigation. He feels, and with real cause, that 
the cream is not only gone beyond recall, but that the 
cow has stepped into the milkpail. 


IDEAS OF SELLER AND BUYER AT VARIANCE 


The pity is that there seems to be no middle ground, 
no neutral territory, where the owner of the prospect 
and the investor, or his engineer, may get together. 





*Mining engineer, California State Mining Bureau, San, Fran- 
cisco, California. 


The vendor is usually so obsessed with the richness and 
great value of his “mine” that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to winnow the wheat from the chaff of his 
general conversation. The buyer, secure in the knowl- 
edge gained by past experience, is prone to class every 
man who comes to him as a visionary, and to condemn 
every possibility, unheard—unless it comes backed by a 
well-known engineer’s report. Whether or not the judg- 
ment be impartial or fair, it is a fact that practically 
any unknown man who seeks to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of a prospect or mine is considered incompetent 
until he proves himself competent, and the opportunity 
to speak in his own defence may even be denied him if 
he makes a poor beginning. 

To say to the busy capitalist, “I have a 15-ft. vein 
which has been traced 10,000 ft. on the surface and will 
assay $121.50 in gold and $43 in silver,” is equivalent 
to asking the gentleman to ring for the police. Ask 
him to lend you his limousine, but do not ask him to take 
an option on your property unless your title to the 
same is clear. Don’t make the statement that your ore 
exactly resembles that of the “Golden Treasure Con- 
solidated,” for perhaps he held his stock in that com- 
pany too long, and the subject does not awaken pleasant 
memories. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MINE PROSPECT DISPOSAL 


Be prepared, however, with definite facts, “key 
words” as the psychologist might call them, which are 
capable of detailed description and proof. If your cap- 
italist or engineer is really looking for mines, these 
facts will arrest his attention. He will take it upon 
himself to do his own prophesying in respect to what 
may develop and as to the width the vein may attain 
at depth, after he has made the journey to your par- 
ticular mountain top, and has found, or failed to find, 
your “main workings.” 

Before you start to the city, Mr. Miner, take some 
paper and write a “report” on your mine. Do not at- 
tempt to “expert” it, but write briefly and simply what 
you know to be true. You will be surprised to. see with 
what respect you and your report will be treated. Asa 
suggestion in this connection it will be well to cover 
the following points: 

1. Name of property; number of claims. 

2. Situation (Section, Township and Range; also di- 
rection and distance from nearest town. Trail or road. 
Distance to nearest railroad station). 

3. Title (patented or how held, with proofs). 

4. Improvements and development work. (a) Sur- 
face. (b) Underground. 

5. Describe deposit (vein and geologic characteris- 
tics. Size at points, where this is known. Character of 
ore, and pertinent ascertainable data concerning it). 

6. Topography of country. Climate (in winter). 

7. Reason why property is offered for sale. 

8. Definite terms under which property can be pur- 
chased or leased. 

9. Brief mention of history of district and names of 
principal producing mines. 

If you have maps, assay certificates (and can show 
where the corresponding samples came from, and what 
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they represent), engineers’ reports, or other similar 
data, attach them to your statement. The first eight 
items outlined above offer the best argument you could 
ordinarily present. You will probably stand or fall by 
those facts. But your chances of “standing” will be 
much .better than if you had fortified yourself with a 
pocketful of “‘high-grade,” and had been hazy as to the 
distance to the railroad or as to whether or not you 
were snowed in for five months in 1918! 


Liquid Oxygen Manufacture and Uses* 


Speaking“ at a' recent meeting of the Royal Institution 
in London, Sir. J. Dewar referred to the disappearance 
of the-barium oxide process of manufacturing oxygen, 
and its replacement by that involving the fractionation 
of liquid’ air. For a time there was no demand for the 
nitrogen thus liberated, but soon it found extensive 
application in the manufacture of nitric acids and ni- 
trates, of cyanamide, and of ammonia by the Haber 
process. The German dye manufacturers had exploited 
the electrical method of fixation and had invested about 
£8,000,000 in acquiring cheap water-power in Sweden. 
So much importance was attached to the Haber process 
in Germany that it had been made a national monopoly, 
and, in effect, it had been the principal means of en- 
abling that country to satisfy its requirements of ex- 
plosives during the war. For the Haber process the 
hydrogen was obtained électrolytically and by freeing 
water gas from admixed gases with the aid of low tem- 
peratures. In England the total output of the 12 fac- 
tories manufacturing liquid oxygen was 1 million cu.ft., 
say 118 tons, per day, 85% of which was used for cutting 
and welding metals and 15% for medical purposes. In 
Germany one plant alone was producing 100 tons per day. 

Liquid oxygen has been much used by airmen flying 
at high altitudes. For this purpose it is stored in vacuum 
vessels provided with a mechanism for controlling the 
evaporation, and with tubes leading to a mouthpiece 
through which the aviator may inhale. There are three 
types of mechanism, In the first, the liquid is heated elec- 
trically; in the second, the evaporation is promoted and 
controlled by thermal conduction through a rod of cop- 
per or aluminum in the liquefied gas; in the third the 
liquid is siphoned out into an evaporating chamber, from 
which the gas is conducted through tubes—to bring 
it to air-temperature—to the airman’s mouth, the rate 
of evaporation being controlled by adjusting the conical 
stopcock through which the gas is passed. 

Liquid air is stored in spherical metallic vacuum ves- 
sels holding from 5 to 30 gal., the high vacuum required 
being maintained by keeping absorbent charcoal, cooled 
to the temperature of the liquefied gas, in a chamber 
attached to the lowest part of the external wall of the 
inner vessel, whereby the annular space is highly ex- 
hausted: These vessels are durable, and the rate of 
loss from the largest does not exceed 5% per day. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous experiments, 
among the most remarkable of which were the demon- 
stration of the magnetic property of liquid oxygen by 
placing an electro-magnet near drops of it falling from 
a pipette, these being drawn to the pole in the form of 
a thin stream; and the stopping of the motion of a 
radiometer wheel by creating a vacuum around it with 
liquid air and charcoal, the pressure being reduced to 
about 1/50 millionth of an atmosphere. 





*Abstracted from Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., Jan. 31, 1919, p. 238 
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_ Shimer Case-Hardening Process* 


~ Case-hardening by using a liquid bath of a mixture 

of easily fusible salts not possessing case-hardening 
qualities, into which is immersed fresh calcium cyana- 
mide, which imparts case-hardening properties to the 
bath, is a substitute method invented by Porter W. 
Shimer, of Easton, Penn. This method is said to pos- 
sess case-hardening properties equal to or greater than 
those of previously used baths, gives off no poisonous 
vapors, and costs but a fraction of what the cyanide 
costs in the baths formerly considered essential. The 
process has been in use in a large American works for 
more than a year. 

The composition of the non-case-hardening salts ap- 
pears rather immaterial. Good results have been ob- 
tained by using a mixture of sodium chloride, calcium 
chloride, and barium chloride in equal proportions by 
weight; also with a mixture of one part sodium chloride 
to one part calcium chloride. This mixture is melted 
in a suitable pot, and the calcium cyanamide is brought 
into contact with it by placing small lumps of the cyana- 
mide in an iron basket, which is sunk to the bottom of 
the case-hardening pot. A lively evolution of gas then 
takes place, and the bath acquires case-hardening prop- 
erties, which last as long as the evolution of gas con- 
tinues. As soon as a lively evolution of gas occurs, the 
dipping in of articles can begin. If the gas evolution 
becomes too great, the cyanamide may be removed, and 
case-hardening can.be done for some time after this 
removal. 

The cyanamide is best used in lumps, which permit of 
better control of the evolution of the gas. It should be 
fresh and contain no moisture. The quantity used 
varies according to the size and shape of the bath and 
the character of the articles to be case-hardened. 


The Use of Tamping-Bags in Blasting 

Miners in general realize the importance of tight 
tamping and the advantage of having proper tamping 
materials, but these are not always available, so that 
it may be necessary to utilize whatever is at hand, with 
the result that there is a greater consumption of ex- 
plosives than is necessary. 

Miners and rock blasters are beginning to appreciate 
the utility of tamping bags made of heavy paper as con- 
tainers for sand, clay, or loam to be used for tamping. 
The bags are particularly useful when loading holes 
that are pointed upward. A supply of these bags can 
be filled and taken into the mine at the beginning of 
the day’s work, and in this way the blaster is sure of 
having a tamping material that will give him maximum 
breakage at least cost. Their use also saves time when 
loading bore holes. Tamping bags are of marked ad- 
vantage when the blaster desires to make up charges 
of blasting powder in cartridge form, as is usual when 
loading uppers or in damp open work. They are more 
convenient than clumsily made funnels or cones, for 
which pieces of newspaper are generally used. The 
cost of the bags is slight, and their use should save many 
times their cost because of the saving in explosives or 
greater breakage from a given charge. 


Magnesite Production of Quebec in 1918 was 28,564 tons 
of dead-burned material, valued at $1,016,764, according to 
the preliminary report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. 





*Abstract of paper presented at New York meeting of the 
A. I. M. M. B., February, 1910, by Joseph W. Richards. 
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Mine Ventilation in the Coeur d’Alenes 


By ROBERT N. BELLt+ 





Consideration of the subject of ventilation in mines 
involves certain inevitable natural obstacles. With- 
in set limits good ventilation by means of natural 
gravity air-pressure circulation may be secured, 
but with increased depth and lateral extension of 
the workings it becomes necessary to employ arti- 
ficial means. The account deals with ventilation 
conditions in the Coeur d’Alenes and with the 
methods now employed and those proposed to in- 
crease and perfect air circulation in the mines. 





vein apexes high on the mountain sides, and 

are developed by adit or crosscut tunnels to 
depths below 2000 ft., which give ample natural gravity 
air-pressure circulations that usually afford good venti- 
lation and are easily controlled. The natural advan- 
tages of the district in this respect, and its deep sedi- 
mentary formations, are exceptional, but in recent years, 
in three particular cases, the ore penetration has been 
developed extensively below the lowest points of surface- 
drainage entry, involving crosscut tunnels, three of 
which are two miles long. These tunnels are of a 
minimum size of 7 x 8 ft. and are used for drainage, 
haulage, and ventilation. 


Mee of the Coeur d’Alene district have their 


ORE PERSISTENCE AT DEPTH PRESENTS NEW 
VENTILATION PROBLEM 


Above these deep drainage levels, ventilation by 
natural gravity air currents was a simple matter, but 
each of these mines, and several others in less degree, 
have shown a persistence in their ore occurrence to 
great depth below these lowest drainage entries, and 
the sublevels thus developed have rapidly expanded 
in the last few years. This condition presents a new 
problem in ventilation. The long tunnel is depended 
upon for the main air supply by reason of the fact 
that the electric ore-trains used in these air courses 
act like a piston and offer resistance when in motion 
against the air, and materially retard its flow. 

Sublevel ventilation by natural gravity air, even with 
the advantage of deep drainage and numerous higher 
outlets, has recently proved inadequate in volume and 
velocity fully to supply the normal working require- 
ments of the men, and mechanical means for increasing 
the air supply have become imperative. 

A ventilating system that will simply carry away 
the smoke and gases resulting from blasting, and the 
emanations from men and lights, is a mistaken economy 
in large mine operation, as the great harm resulting 
from an insufficient supply of good air is shown 
markedly in the behavior of the men employed in such 
amine. “Surliness, discontent, inefficiency, and a gen- 
eral desire to cut work or taper” are often directly 
traceable to poor air, and no investment will pay a 
bigger return in resulting efficiency of the workers 
than good ventilation. 

The long tunnels of the Morning and Bunker Hill 





*Abstracted from “Twentieth Annual Report of the Mining In- 
dustry of Idaho.” 


+State inspector of mines, Boise, Idaho. 





& Sullivan mines, owing to the natural wall resistance 
and moving trains, are incapable of carrying sufficient 
air properly to ventilate the extensive and rapidly deep- 
ening sublevels of these properties without mechanical 
induction. Fortunately, both mines have several other 
outlets in addition to their long tunnels, which, though 
at a much higher level, can be used and are used as 
additional sources of fresh air, with the return or 
up-cast draft directed through still other outlets. To 
improve ventilation conditions at these properties it is 
necessary to drive several thousand feet of expensive 
straight-line raise connections, in addition to making 
the required mechanical installations, but scarcity of 
labor has decidedly retarded the improvements. 


PROPOSED VENTILATION AT BUNKER HILL MINE 


In carrying out the work of making the connection, 
over 900 ft. of raises have been driven at the west 
end of the Bunker Hill mine, and these are now being 
extended, to be used exclusively as an air course. A 
station has been cut for the installation of a recently 
ordered 60,000-ft. Sirocco fan to take fresh air not 
only from the Kellogg tunnel, but also from the adjacent 
Sweeney shaft and other west-end outlets. Present 
plans provide for, if it is found necessary, the installa- 
tion of another large Sirocco fan near the head of the 
No. 2 east shaft, which is up-cast and will afford a 
permanent circuit through the east-end outlets, above 
the Kellogg tunnel. This is the deepest mine along 
the plane of the vein in the Coeur d’Alene district. Its 
orebodies are entirely in quartzite formation and vary 
in size up to 100 ft. in horizontal cross-section and 
900 ft. in length. Stopes are timbered with square 
sets and filled with waste. Levels are 200 ft. apart 
vertically and 300 ft. on the dip of the vein, which is 
about 40°. The hottest stope in the mine is 1500 ft. 
above the bottom level at the apex of the Cameron stope 
at the No. 10 level crosscut connection. This is one of 
the largest stopes in the mine, and has been actively 
operated for the last 12 years. At this point the tem- 
perature is 80° and the humidity reaches 100%. This 
is largely due to local faulting, oxidizing timbers 
of the stope and the fact that the situation is a con- 
verging point of return air. 


RANGE OF TEMPERATURE AT BUNKER HILL MINE 


The highest bottom-level temperature in the mine at 
the new 15 level, which is 4800 ft. along the dip of 
the vein below its highest crest and 3400 ft. vertically 
under the mountain, registered only 70° F. The top 
of the stopes at 13 and 14 levels registered 75°, and 
the No. 2 shaft station main-return air course at the 
18 level, 70°. These are comparatively low tempera- 
tures for such depths. The mine, however, is damp 
throughout, and the relative humidity is high in all 
the sublevels, causing men to perspire freely at work, 
and this gives the impression that the temperatures 
are higher than is actually the case, The only remedy 
for this humid condition is a greater volume and velocity 
of fresh-air currents. 

At the Hercules mine, with a drainage crosscut tun- 
nel at its lowest point from Canyon Creek only a few 
hundred feet short of two miles in length, the natural 
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ventilation in its new sublevels is still good. The new 
vertical, four-compartment shaft from this level is 
1400 ft. deep, but only three sublevels have yet been 
opened down to the 600 level. The underground hoist 
stations are completely sealed with air-tight doors, and 
the main shaft, which during the winter carried 30,000 
cu.ft. per min. of fresh air, affords ample ventilation 
for the present levels. By way of the shaft, drifts, 
stopes, and through several rock raises to the No. 4 
tunnel outlet, 600 ft. above No. 5, a natural return 
circuit is provided during the summer season. Stations 
are now being cut in the new shaft at the 800 and 1000° 
sublevels, where the natural temperatures are slightly 
under 70° and well ventilated by an exhaust fan at 
the 600-level station. 


DEEP WORKING SHAFT AT HECLA MINE PROVIDES 
NATURAL VENTILATION 


The Hecla mine has a natural advantage in ventila- 
tion, owing to fact that its main working shaft starts 
at the surface and does not involve a long adit approach. 
It is ideally situated for natural gravity air ventila- 
tion, and the management has taken full advantage of 
this condition. The mine has a drainage level driven 
along the course of its ore zone several thousand feet, 
which strikes directly into the east side of the abrupt 
slope of Canyon Creek, near the main surface shaft 
collar. The main shaft now has a maximum vertical 
depth to its new bottom station of 2000 ft. The lowest 
operating level is at a depth of 1600 ft. and the lineal 
distribution of the orebodies is extended 3000 ft. in 
length and duplicated with several parallel courses of 
ore, with many raises, chutes, and manways at short 
intervals. Near the east end of the ore development 
a straight-line raise, nearly vertical and 1400 ft. high, 
was put through to the surface from the drain tunnel, 
for ventilation purposes, and the opening gives a maxi- 
mum gravity vertical range to the 1600 level, through 
connecting raises, for a natural air quantity of 3000 
cu.ft. per min., with several other outlets above the 
drain tunnel to relieve the main west stopes, and this 
theoretically presents almost ideal conditions for nat- 
ural air circulation. 


HEAVILY TIMBERED DRIFTS OFFER RESISTANCE 
TO VENTILATION 


The main shaft has a large-sized compartment which 
is idle, and each station drift entry is provided with an 
air door. In December this shaft, acting as a natural 
down-cast, was distributing 28,000 cu.ft. of fresh air 
per min. at strong velocity through the lower levels, 
with return through numerous outlets to the surface. 
The recent rapid expansion and duplication of the 
operating avenues and ore courses of this mine, all 
heavily timbered, develop a heavy resistance to free 
air circulation, in spite of its extremely high-chimney 
draft value, and retard the flow of the return air, 
which is believed to be due, in part, to lack of proper 
splits in the west orebody, a condition that the com- 
pany’s engineers are now studying carefully with a 
view to remedying by additional doors and stoppings, 
and if this is not effective, a powerful Sirocco fan will 
be installed as an exhaust, probably at the head of the 
No. 8 tunnel 1400-ft. raise. 

The temperature at the new 2000-level station in this 
mine in December was 70°, with relatively high humid- 
ity. In common with all the other sublevel properties, 
the maximum or warmest place tested in this mine, 
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owing to the same cause of temperature localization 
as in the Bunker Hill & Sullivan and Morning mines, 
was at the top of an exhausted stope on the 600 level, 
1000 ft. above the bottom working level, which gave 
a reading of 70° Fahrenheit. 

It would seem from the foregoing that the tempera- 
tures in the deepest mines of the Coeur d’Alene district 
are comparatively low, and are approximately the or- 
dinary normal summer heat at the surface. There is 
prevailingly, as previously stated, however, a general 
dampness of the ground and the resulting humidity 
or moisture in the air. 


AIR CONDITIONS IMPROVED BY BLASTING SCHEDULE 


At the Bunker Hill & Sullivan mine, the stoping is 
all done on day shift, and at the other mines the 
bulk of it is done on day shift. When two shifts are 
working in the stopes, the blasting is practically all 
done at the end of the second shift, which permits 8 
to 16 hours’ time for the mines to clear of smoke and 
gases resulting from the blasts. Exhaust fans are 
invariably used in dead ends, and there is now no point 
in the district where the air fairly can be considered 
bad, but in several of the properties, at the end of a 
shift with a big crew of men working, the air is poor, 
and it can be greatly improved by mechanical installa- 
tions and new connections designed to facilitate the 
distribution of the currents. 


Cost of Thawing Water Mains* 


Data oh the 1917-18 experiences of 96 cities with 
frozen water mains and services are included in the 
report of a special committee of the New England Water 
Works Association. The methods employed by these 
cities in thawing are summarized as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF METHODS OF THAWING 


Mains Services 
No. Cities No. Cities 
ny sit le eAhe Bias Achibieane Weeia ote dis ae 36 31 
IRS 15d ty 5 es alc ly Wkie i etivw hese 6 “die:'d''¢ chee itiale 8 
Ho ot Pipe erd bee tn ta. S piep cles totes 4 11 
Heloctricity, ME TAOS aia ies 6 sain ork 4 ethan bre 5 24 
NERS EIN ras (arg Fy phn i668 a WS S/Ee.ee 5 6 
Electricity, hot water, steam..,.......... 2 10 


One city reported that the biow torch was employed 
in thawing services; another city employed fire. The 


.cost of thawing with electricity per job varied from $20 


to $1. A summary of the cost is as follows: 


COSTS OF THAWING FROZEN WATER MAINS 
BY ELECTRICITY 


No. Reported No. Reported 
Cities Cost Cities Cost 
Dis antdias sd S-cblness Sil ssiosliinewwess $10 
Re er le ag el A eign ae 18 Mees « ard wai gales ee $8 to $10 
ew A4a ardniee a soe $15 to $16 BES Ges les BA-c ests - 
Bisa nis exes 12 Bae: jm otis 060 Owe 3 t 
Rac is Ge RAE ENS 11 Bs cnaut Rie 6a eran Less his $3 


The cost of thawing with steam ranged from $4.50 to 
$75, the later figure being reported by Stamford, Conn. 
One city reported a cost of $5, one a cost of $17.70, one 
$20, one $9.41, one $7.63, one $4.50, one $7.50, one $6.50, 
one $16.50, and one $14. 

The reported cost of thawing with hot water ranged 
from $2 to $20. Four cities reported the cost as being 
$2; one a cost of $2.67; three a cost of $3; five a cost 
of $4 to $5; three a cost of $5 to $6; one a cost of 
$11.20; one $14, one $17 and one $20. One city re- 
ported the cost as being 5c. per ft. of pipe thawed. 

Three cities reported on the cost of thawing by fire. 
In one case the cost was $11.16, in another $10. 69 and 
in the third $10 to $30. 


*Abstracted from the Canadian Engineer, Jan. 23, p. 166. 
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The Radium Industry and Reconstruction’ 


By JOHN S. MacARTHUR 


tries that have been started under Government 

auspices. The Joachimsthal pitchblende deposits on 
which Mme. Curie experimented were worked by the 
Austrian government, which furnished material for the 
experiments. It may be objected that, as at this time 
all the available supplies of radium were being used for 
experimental purposes, no industry could, properly 
speaking, be said to center about it. In a short time, 
however, as the result of experimental work, the im- 
portanée of radium as an article of commerce came to be 
realized, more especially in France and Germany, and 
its production acquired the status of an industry. A 
similar development had begun in Britain and in the 
United States when war broke out. 

The production of radium, like that of almost every 
other commodity, has been profoundly affected by the 
conditions that have prevailed during the last four 
years. The Joachimsthal pitchblende, which had been 
the main European source of supply, ceased to be avail- 
able. Ore had, therefore, to: be obtained from over- 
seas. The shipping problem was a dominant factor in 
the situation, and hence the importation of material 
from Australia and India was practically barred. There 
remained the carnotite ores of Utah and Colorado, and 
these have furnished Britain and her Allies with radium 
since 1914. These ores had previously interested Brit- 
ish manufacturers, and, in consequence of the Allied 
blockade of Germany, supplies of ore and low-grade con- 
centrates, which formerly went there, found their way 
to Great Britain in the early days of the war. Besides 
radium minerals for treatment in Great Britain, con- 
siderable quantities of highly concentrated radium com- 
pounds were imported to that country from the United 
States. 

Much valuable shipping space might, however, have 
been saved had it been found possible to make use of 
considerable quantities of radioactive ores which are 
known to be in Cornwall. The records of pitchblende 
production in that county are admittedly imperfect, 
and this imperfection accounts partly for the failure to 
appreciate the importance of Cornwall as a producer. 
What it might do may be judged from the fact that one 
mine alone, to the records of which I had access, pro- 
duced, in four years, ore which contained radium equal 
to 18,000 mg. of radium bromide, an amount com- 
parable with the output of all the carnotite fields of 
America in the first four years of active production. 

For the last four years practically all the radium 
produced in and imported into Great Britain has been 
for government purposes, and although radium was 
not actually “controlled” until August, 1918, the con- 
ditions for obtaining raw material and labor were 
such as to insure that the output went to the govern- 
ment. What, then, will be the effect, on the radium in- 
dustry, of the cessation of hostilities? Unlike other 
industries, it cannot be said to have an established pre- 
war position to which it can return. In my opinion it 
will have three main channels of development: In the 
first place there is radio-therapy; secondly, the manu- 
facture of luminous paint; thirdly, the use of low- 
grade radium residues as fertilizers. 


"[ production of radium is one of the few indus- 





*Abstracted from the Mining Journal, January 18, 1919, p. 39. 


Not long after the discovery of radium, the simi- 
larity of its radiations to the X-rays suggested that 
it might be of use in medicine. Accordingly it was 
soon possible to obtain radium water, mud, or vapor 
baths at various Continental spas, which established 
“emanatoria.” The treatment was used mainly for 
rheumatic subjects and neurotics. It is hardly remark- 
able that the multitude of adventitious aids to bodily 
and mental well-being which are to be found at such 
resorts tended to obscure the real nature of the cura- 
tive powers of radium; but in other quarters radio- 
therapy was being taken much more seriously. It was 
discovered that radium is effective in arresting some 
forms of malignant disease, and much successful work 
was done in this connection, and a steady market had 
just been created for the radium producer when war 
broke out in 1914. A natural consequence of the war 
was that the progress of radio-therapeutics was much 
delayed, through lack of workers and shortage of ma- 
terial. 

Less, therefore, has been done in defining the possi- 
bilities and limitations of radium as a curative agent 
than might reasonably have been expected five years 
ago. In war surgery, however, radium proved useful 
for preventing adhesions after wounds, and for render- 
ing the scars pliable. In the case of facial wounds this 
has the effect of greatly lessening the disfigurement 
which they so often involve. 

In the near future there will be a large demand on 
the part of the medical profession for radium, not only 
for the treatment of diseases where it is known to be 
of service, but also for doing experimental work, for 
here the time lost during the years of war must be made 
up. So important has this application of radium seemed. 
that medical men have advised the Government of the 
United States to see to it that the whole of the radium 
supply in that country is reserved for medical purposes 
alone. They regret that so much of the limited supply 
of radium should be dissipated in the manufacture of 
luminous paint for such things as watch dials, electric 
bell pushes and other like uses. 

This brings one to the second great field of activity 
for the radium producer—namely, the manufacture of 
luminous paint. This substance is made by mixing a 
small quantity of a radium salt with hexagonal zinc 
sulphide. The luminosity of such a preparation is not 
conditional on previous exposure to light, and the 
activity of the radium is not lessened by its being 
mixed with the zine sulphide. The cost of the mixture 
is not prohibitive, as 0.4 mg. of radium bromide to 1 
to 2 gm. of zinc sulphide is sufficient to give good 
luminosity. The paint, however, is efficient for only 
about two years. By that time the zinc sulphide is 
worn out by the bombardment of the radium radiations. 
The latter is not exhausted, but may be isolated and 
used again with fresh zinc sulphide. 

Though it is desirable that as much radium as pos- 
sible should be available for the medical profession, and 
that it should not be wasted on articles of luxury, the 
legitimacy of its use for illuminating ships’ compass 
cards is rather a different question. It has been sug- 
gested that mesothorium might profitably take the place 
of radium in the manufacture of luminous compounds. 
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The radioactivity of this element is for practical pur- 
poses comparable with that of radium, but its life is 
measured by years, not centuries, and it could not with 
advantage be isolated more than once or twice. 

There remains the use of low-grade radium residues 
as fertilizer. These residues, still containing a small 
quantity of radium, have been found to exert a stimu- 
lating influence on plant growth. The precise nature 
of the stimulus is not absolutely known, and has been 
hotly disputed. Some have denied the beneficial in- 
fluence of radium altogether, but the weight of experi- 
mental evidence appears to be against them, and it is 
found that there is a steady demand for radium resi- 
dues on the part of agriculturists and horticulturists. 
Radium fertilizer must not be thought of as a food; it 
will not take the place of essentials such as phosphate 
or potassium, but will aid in their assimilation. It also 
seems to assist in the fixation of nitrogen. The pro- 
duction of radium fertilizer remains of course the same, 
whether the concentrates are used for medical purposes 
or for preparing luminous paint. 

Whether or not the production of radium is a key 
industry is a question which the mere scientist may 
think it presumptuous to answer; but it certainly ought 
to receive the attention of those who are devoting them- 
selves to the solution of the problems of reconstruction. 
The position with regard to ore may be summed up as 
follows: The Joachimsthal pitchblende supplies, which 
showed signs of failing before the war, are now almost 
exhausted, and the United States Government has placed 
an embargo on the export of radioactive ores. The 
British manufacturer of radium must therefore seek his 
raw material elsewhere. Cornish supplies are extensive, 
but require re-development. Promising reports of ra- 
dium minerals come from India, South Australia, and 
East Africa. It is of immediate importance that these 
supplies be developed to their fullest capacity. 

Anything like a full description of radium extraction 
would be far beyond the limits of this paper, especially 
as methods must vary according to the nature of the 
ore that is being treated. All methods take advantage 
of the fact that barium and radium are chemically 
homologous. If barium is not already present in the 
ore, it is added in an insoluble form—1 kg. of barium 
to 1 mg. of radium—that is, 1,000,000 to 1. If the 
ore is then treated for barium, the radium will also be 
recovered. How far the power of barium to entrain 
radium is due to absorption has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. 

When the radium and barium have been recovered to- 
gether in solution as chlorides, the whole is evaporated 
to saturation point. The crystals which settle out are 
found to be much richer in radium than the radium- 
barium chloride left in solution. By repeated crystal- 
lizations an almost pure radium salt can be obtained. 


American Smelting and Refining Co. 


The earnings of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co. and its subsidiary companies for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, after deducting general expenses 
($1,305,934.39), corporate taxes ($1,252,356), and fixed 
charges ($1,616,109.44), aggregated $14,137,167.65, <i 
$10,898,770.79 less than the preceding year. Corpor- 
- ate taxes were $2,597,614.73 less than in 1917. From 
these earnings, $5,439,631.20 was further deducted for 
‘depreciation and depletion, $250,000 for safety and wel- 
fare reserve, and $740,038.22 for miscellaneous charges, 
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leaving $7,707,498.23 as total earnings applicable to 
dividends. 

The company’s income was derived as follows: Net 
earnings of smelting and refining plants and dependent 
industries, $13,234,710.85; net earnings from mining 
properties, $2,686,839.73; interest, rents, dividends and 
commissions, $2,390,016.90; total gross income, $18,- 
811,567.48. Economic conditions that had maintained 
throughout the previous two years continued during 
1918 and were accentuated in the last half of the year 
by constantly increasing wages and cost of fuel, ma- 
terials, and freights. There was also a still further 
decrease in the efficiency of labor, due to the influenza. 

Of the $7,707,498.23 applicable to dividends, the 
amount declared on preferred stocks for the year 1918 
totalled $4,247,773.75, leaving $3,459,724.48 applicable 
to dividends on common stock. For the first three- 
quarters of the year dividends were paid on the common 
stock at the rate of 6% per annum and for the last 
quarter at the rate of 4%; the total paid being $3,354,- 
890. The balance of $104,834.48, together with the sur- 
plus on Dec. 31, 1917 ($26,955,394.40), brought the 
total surplus to $27,060,228.88. 

During 1918 there was expended $4,916,971.92, which 
was charged to property account. This included about 
$1,300,000 which was invested in Mexico and Chile, and 
$340,000 for the purchase of a mining property in this 
country. 

The following statistics relate to plant operation dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918. 


OPERATING STATISTICS: AMERICAN SMELTING AND 
REFINING COMPANY 


1917 1918 
Number of men employees, oustating Mazieo. . 24,698 21,765 
Total wages and salaries, excluding Mexico... $24,497,836 $25,516,467 
Ave wages per 8-hour day.............. $3.31 $3.91 
Tons charge smelted...........eseeeeeecece 5,918,924 5,658,232 
ey. eee 706,87 680,0' 
is 6.5 Ni 6 6 80's) 0:0'5'9. 808 Kincee 86 787,890 765,124 
ME Gro ccs uss eect ececreesevies 592,76 545,063 
aeons PUM i cconien chlo’ visto dcaenes 1,560,5 1,659, 33 
Cubic feet -: used Fhe ded sib sr eed eee Case nh 3,032,908,373 2,372,000, 103 
NO RE A ee ere Ter 2,318, 2,525, 
TORE COUR MROUUOIE. 6.05 occ vs ciccceseebiesoue 186,107 171,245 
uction: 
Gold, m. Ca aaa al aicia are h Cacia wb wip geo Mee am l 2,496,693 1,994,015 
EMM KG cclvas cizeiares 4 émKSp LAew sdb 69,841,061 72,572,506 
Platinum and palladium, 08............... 1,597 
Misia ck >-onw ete area hceidmeenins 275, 260, 0,192 
MR ainsi 's Ze hang Hed vena avin, 0 SN wre 916,974,000 868, 540,000 
IER 65\'s ROS Gael e aE SEEN eb oe 52,522,0 41,238,000 
_ BS aalabie Oem can Wwe 6 Saehienie wate 682,7 "626,085 
Gh 5. che R Loo CU aie spina are bela S es 12,130,000 19,868,000 
Sulphurio WOE TA kisi xck ceionehaecun 66,174,000 87, 338, es 
PED os kxc oo ssc h ieee toseueh chee. 9,132,000 7, 837,0 
Copper ‘sulphate, Ib Se aut iia ati 4g ibe lee tO 7,598,000 5,164, 000 
Byproduct RRR Mi ceiida's ahd weiceoeste 4,131,709 1,870,662 


Negligent Ladder System in Shaft 
By A. L. H. STREET* 


A North Carolina mine owner has been held by the 
Supreme Court of the state to be liable for the death 
of a miner, who was killed while descending a ladder 
in a 550-ft. shaft, through being struck by other miners 
who fell upon him, where it was found that no platform 
was maintained on the last 95 ft. of the lower end of 
the shaft where the accident occurred. 

Witnesses testified to a general mining practice of 
constructing platforms at least every 25 ft. in such man- 
ner that any person or substance falling along the lad- 
ders would lodge on a platform. Absence of such plat- 
forms on the lower 95 ft. having permitted decedent to 
fall about 75 ft. to the bottom of the shaft, it is held 
that the jury properly found that defendant operator was 
guilty of actionable negligence. (Parrish vs. Richardson, 
97 Southeastern Reporter, 225.) 





*Attorney at law, 820 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Operations at the Zinc Camp, Arkansas | 


By TOM SHIRAS* ‘ 





Few mining districts can boast the distinction of 
paying their way from “the grass roots.” The 
Zinc camp is one of these, and, moreover, owes 
its success and activity to the removal of the lum- 
ber industry, which formerly supplied local labor 
with a means of support. The ore deposits are not 
complex, mining may be carried on economically, 
and the returns are in good proportion, Opera- 
tions are mostly in the hands of small concerns. 


mately 10 miles square in North Boone County, 

Ark., including the upper watershed of Sugar 
Orchard Creek and a part of Crooked Creek, is inter- 
esting from the fact that practically all of the develop- 
ment work, which has resulted in the opening of many 
small mines, has been paid for from production, and 
there has been little investment of capital. The village 
of Zinc, situated in the Sugar Orchard Valley between 
two timber-clad ridges, is the headquarters for the 
mining men of the camp and the shipping point for 
the ore. 


| “HE Zinc camp, which covers a territory approxi- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE SMALL OPERATOR 


The camp occupies the same position in its relation - 


to zinc mining as the old placer camps of the West did 
to gold. No one person or corporation owns all of the 
land; no company commissary exacts high profits for 





McCURRY CUSTOM MILL AT ZINC, ARKANSAS 


supplies, and any man with a strong pair of shoulders, a 
few pieces of hand steel, a striking hammer, picks and 
shovels and a wheelbarrow can nail a lease at a reason- 
able royalty and threw his hat into the ring. Consider- 
ing the camp as a unit, it is ultra democratic and warm 
hearted; it welcomes a real miner spontaneously and 
enthusiastically, and it will fold a “busted tenderfoot” 
to its breast; but the stockjobber receives a cold wel- 
come. Like other camps, it has its “monuments,” but 
most of these are due to incompetency or the lack of 





*Mountain Home, Arkansas. 


practical knowledge of mining. Local men who follow 
mining as a business, and others who have come into 
the camp, have made a success, and this is particularly 
true of the small operator—so much so that the dis- 
trict has gained the sobriquet of “a poor man’s camp.” 


GEOLOGY OF SUGAR ORCHARD DISTRICT 


John C. Branner, former State Geologist of Arkansas, 
in his report of the Sugar Orchard district, chronicles 
its geology as follows: “In its main features the 
geology of the Sugar Orchard district is quite simple; 
the horizontal calciferous rocks which yield the zinc 
are overlain by the St. Joe marble bed, and, above the 
St. Joe, the Boone chert caps the hills on both sides 
of the streams. There appear to be local variations in 
the beds, at places the structure being obscured by deep 
decomposition.” 


MINING CONFINED TO REMOVAL OF SILICEOUS ORES 


Practically all of the ore mined in the camp is silicate 
of zinc carrying from 40 to 45% metallic zinc, with no 
lead, sulphur, or other objectionable substances. ' It is 
found disseminated in the gangue and in nugget form, 
the former requiring crushing and concentration, 
whereas the latter is ready for the market as it comes 
from the ground. Associated with the siliceous ores 
are large bodies of tallow clay, which carry from 20 to 
35% metallic zinc, for which no market has yet been 
found. Sphalerite, or jack, has been discovered at lower 
levels by deep drilling in the valleys; but the presence 





GLORIA MINE AND MILL AT ZINC, ARKANSAS 


of large bodies of silicate ore at the grass roots above 
the water level has discouraged the development of the 
sulphide mineral, and it is likely that it will receive 
little attention until the silicate ores are exhausted. 
Silicate ore, being a secondary formation, is more 
frequently encountered along the sides of old under- 
ground water channels, breaks, and faults. When 
once the ore is found, the miner follows it up or down 
to the right or left until the mineral pinches out. 
Until two years ago, a popular theory in the camp was 
that the ore rimmed the hills for a depth of about 70 ft. 
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and that it was useless toi cut deeper than that, as lime- 
stone bars were encountered at that depth and cut off the 
ore. However, this theory has been disproved, for some 
of the richest tunnels in the camp are now back as far 
as 500 feet. 


INCREASED MINING ACTIVITY THE RESULT OF 
LACK OF WORK 


Though prospecting has been carried on in the camp 
for the last 30 years, and a little production was made 
during that period, the camp did not come into its own 
until 1913, when it was literally forced into production 
by reason of circumstances that made it absolutely nec- 
essary for the male part of the community to mine. 
Previous to 1913, promoters would appear periodically, 
lease or buy a property and promote it. Invariably 
thousands of dollars were spent, and there were no 
returns. The industry was so spasmodic that it could 
not be depended upon as a means of furnishing local 
labor with steady work, and most of the men in the 
community were employed by a number of sawmills in 
the vicinity of Zinc. Late in 1912 these mills completed 
operations and moved away, leaving local labor idle and 
stranded. The men were without sufficient money to 
provide the necessaries of life, and possessed no funds 
with which to move away, and socialism became a popu- 
lar topic of conversation. One night early in January, 
1913, Lon Brown, a local prospector, walked into a store 
where the male population of the village had gathered 
and were bewailing their lack of luck, and offered 
every man $1.50 a day to mine silicate on a lease he 
had lately taken at the mouth of Coon Hollow. The 
only strings tied to the job were that the men would 
have to bring their own picks and shovels, and look to 
the ore pile for their wages. Most of them laughed at 
his proposition, believing that mining could not be 
carried on without a big initial investment, but four or 
five met him at his prospect the next morning, scraped 
the snow out of the cut, and started to work. In two 
weeks’ time they produced a carload of hand-cobbed sili- 
cate that brought $700 in spot cash, which was more 
real money than had been in the village for months. 
Immediately silicate mining became popular, and the 
community has lived and thrived from the industry 
ever since. 

Shafts ‘have been sunk at a few properties in the 
camp, but most of the mining has been done by driving 
tunnels into the mountain sides on the ore-bearing 
level, the tunnel sites being determined by the ore 
outcrops. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MILLING FACILITIES 


For the first few years hand-cobbed ore was the only 
grade produced. However, in taking out this free ore 
large quantities of milling ore were removed, which 
could not be treated, because of lack of proper facilities. 
This condition was overcome in 1915, at which time 
the McCurry custom mill was constructed, and later 
the Brown mill, which is now owned by the Boo-Gra-Loo 
Mining Co. Other properties in the camp which are 
now equipped with mills are the Madison, Resin Jack, 
Coker Hollow, Tar Kiln, Red Mill, and Gloria. The 
first four run spasmodically and the latter two, to- 
gether with the custom mills, are in steady operation. 
_ The Gloria mine, operated by the Gloria Mining Co. 
under the management of George Miller, is the largest 
producer in the camp, and was the largest producer 
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in the field last year. 
into which many of the smaller properties will develop 
under proper management. The work has been carried 
on through a series of tunnels, of which there are nine- 


It represents the type of mine 


teen. The mine proper lies on the east side of Sugar 
Orchard Creek about ? mile north of Zinc, and consists 
of approximately 1000 ft. of tunnel and crosscuts. The 
main tunnel, which is 15 ft. wide, has been cut 
under the mountain for about 500 ft. The last 200 
ft. extends through a body of silicate ore 36 ft. high 
and of undetermined width. After hand picking the 
free ore, the “dirt” shows a mill recovery of 25%. 
Headings in a number of crosscuts are also in good ore- 
bodies, but these do not compare with the extent or 
richness of the body cut by the heading in the main 
tunnel. Owing to the price of ore, the owners of the 
property have made no effort to produce a maximum 
tonnage, but have confined their operations to blocking 
out their ore, and have milled and sold only such out- 
put as was produced by the blocking-out of ore. Pro- 
duction has been from 20 to 40 tons a week. 

The property is equipped with a small but modern 
concentrating plant. The machinery consists of one 
10-in. crusher; one set of 24-in. rolls; 2 sets of 18-in. 
rolls; one 4-cell rougher jig; one 5-cell cleaner jig; 
and 2 Wilfley tables, with the necessary screens, belt- 
ing, elevators and other equipment. The mill was op- 
erated for a number of years without a set of cleaner 
jigs or the tables, the cleaning being done with hand 
jigs, but under this method a considerable part of the 
valuable minerals was lost. Since the installation of the 
new cleaning equipment, the chats made by the old 
method have been re-run, and a profitable recovery 
has been made. 


Measuring Gas Temperature in Boilers* 


Accurate measurement of the temperatures of the 
gases as they pass through a boiler setting is extremely 
difficult, especially where the temperature of the gases 
differs greatly from that of the surrounding surfaces. 
Under such conditions the results obtained by ordi- 
nary methods of measurement are seldom correct with- 
in less than 10%, and are frequently off 25%. The 
errors in the measurements are due chiefly to three 
causes, as follows: 

1. Radiation from the instruments with which the 
temperatures are measured. This error usually makes 
the observations too low. 

2. Variation of the temperature of the gases at dif- 
ferent points in a cross-section of the path of the 
gases. This error may make the readings too low or 
too high; more often, too low. 

3. Fluctuation of temperature at any one point may 
cause the reading to be too low or too high. 


Iron Works in the Donetz Basin of Russia are practically 
intact, and with some repairs would be able to resume 
operations immediately if the conditions permitted, accord- 
ing to the Ironmonger. Last Augusé the blast furnaces of 
Krivoi Rog at Gdanzevski, were undamaged, but only 400 
men remained at work. At the Briansk works 2500 men 
out of 6000 and at the Druzhkovka works 3000 men are 
employed. The Dnieproviénne Co. has kept on its men at 
the Kamenskoi furnaces, and it is possible that work may 
soon be resumed there. 





*Abstracted from Bull. 145, ‘‘Measuring the Tempore of 
Gases in Boiler Settings,” by Henry Kreisinger and J. Barkley 


Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior. 
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The Guamoco District of the Republic 
Ot Colombia—IT 


By S. FORD EATONt+ 


stages of development in a locality such as the 

Guamoco district of Colombia, although, with time 
and organization, difficulties can be greatly modified. 
Transportation, obviously, is the principal problem. 
Distances from the two main rivers are great, and the 
country is rough. By looking at the map one would, 
perhaps, think that some shorter and more feasible 
routes must exist, but none has been found. Inasmuch 
as the mountain ranges run north and south, trails for 
freight trains must, for the most part, go in the same 
direction to avoid numerous heavy climbs. Favorable 
passes to the east or west are not plentiful. These trails 
are expensive to build and maintain. They must be 
cleared, graded, and banked on the hills, not only to 
make the long climbs easier but to drain off the water 
from the continuous rains. Pastures for stock must be 


(staves of ae are extremely trying in the early 


Supplies, machinery, and repair parts must all be 
packed in anticipation of mule-back transportation. A 
mule load or carga cannot be over 250 Ib. in two parcels, 
Pieces heavier than this, up to 500 lIb., can be brought 
in by turega, i.e., lashed on two parallel poles, and 
supported by one mule in front and another behind. 
Still heavier pieces can be brought in on poles by men, 
but this mode is extremely slow and expensive. 

The number of mules for hauling freight should be 
such that there is always at least one extra train or 
partidua, thus allowing a resting period for shoeing 
and treatment of sores and cuts. A good pack mule 
can be bought for about $100. Oxen can be used, 
but they are not as good as mules. The purchase price 
is less than half that of the mule, but they travel more 
slowly, require more pasture, are harder on the trail 
and will not stand up as well under constant work. 





THE LIBERTAD MILL, REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 


cleared, sown, and fenced at regular intervals of a day’s 
travel for pack trains. A train will make about 10 miles 
a day, and a rest house must be built at each station. 
Pastures and trail must be gone over at least twice a 
year to keep down the rank tropical vegetation. The 
constant rains and mule travel cut the roadbed rapidly, 
so that repairs are always needed, and fences and houses 
must be kept in proper condition. 





*The concluding installment of an article that appeared in the 
Mar. 22 issue of the Journal. 

+Consulting mining engineer, Rocky Mountain Club, 65 West 
Forty-fourth St.. New York. 


Oxen will, however, travel with a heavy load over a 
swampy, boggy trail on which a mule will experience 
difficulty even without a pack. 

Supplies must be ordered long in advance, because, 
in normal times, it takes from three to six months to 
get them from the United States. From Colombian 
centers the time required is from six weeks to four 
months. This is not a serious drawback after the pre- 
liminary installation, as regular needs can be antici- 
pated, but at the start and in emergencies many aggra- 
vating delays are experienced. 
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Water power is available everywhere, and can usually 
be applied direct, Most of the mills have used water in 
this manner with turbines or the huge native type of 
overshot wooden wheel. A small hydro-electric plant 
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THE GUAMOCO DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 


supplies the needs of the Guamoco Mining Co. The 
available horsepower is almost unlimited. 
Native labor, such as it is, is plentiful. In this 


particular district there are two classes or factions. 
One comes from Simiti, the lowlands, and the other 
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from Antioquia, the highlands... The Simitenian is a 
riverman, fisherman, and farmer of sorts. He is 
ignorant and somewhat stupid, but, to a certain extent, 
conscientious and trustworthy about his work. His 
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knowledge of quartz mining has been gained in the 
mines of Guamoco during recent years. On the trail, 
and in carrying out clearing and general jungle work and 
at packing over hard trails he is a good workman. 
The Antioquian comes from a district where con- 
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siderable quartz mining is carried on; consequently his 
knowledge of the work is greater. He is a more intelli- 
gent and enterprising worker, but wiser, and inclined 
toward trickiness and shirking. He is more energetic 
and efficient than the Simitenian, and consequently 
makes a better boss. 

The Guamoco population is composed of the lowest 
class of these two factions. Enmity exists, but by 
maintaining an equal balance of numbers, and by treat- 
ing them impartially, serious trouble can be avoided. 





A MINE BOSS FROM ANTIOQUIA 


They have no morals. Petty deceit and dishonesty are 
the rule rather than the exception, and the majority are 
heavy drinkers. Nearly ail live for the day only; and 
thought for the future is conspicuous by its absence. 
Patience is the basic requirement for successfully 
handling these natives, and they must be treated as 
grown-up children. Brutal, domineering tactics do not 
produce the best results; but, on the other hand, the 
fact must not be overlooked that they are always ready 
to take advantage of slack supervision. 

Liquor causes the greatest trouble. The natives in- 
sist on having it, in spite of all precautions and regula- 
tions to the contrary. Experience has shown that it 
is better to have it available on the property and to 
regulate the sale as seems best for all concerned. 
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Generally speaking, some system of task, bonus or 
contract work will produce the best results, because on 
day’s pay there is a tendency to loaf. Carelessness and 
shirking can best be overcome by imposing fines. De- 
ducting some of his pay will impress a native far more 
than a reprimand or even a jail sentence. In this con- 
nection it is wise to make the administering of fines a 
public matter. Posting them on a bulletin board helps 
to impress the culprit and causes his fellow workmen to 
avoid making the same mistake. 

Guamoco wages are higher than in other districts. 
This condition is due to the fact that, in the early days, 
it was necessary to offer a bonus to the natives to in- 
duce them to come to the district; and the scale has 
never been reduced. Of their wages, 45c. per day is 
deducted and is issued in food as a ration. The rates 
of pay are as follows: 


TABLE I. WAGES PAID IN GUAMOCO DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 


Surface laborer, per oe bun ac Sdeaaka deeded ob Deca eenn an aLe $1.00 to $1.20 
SRN ORR UT GROG Sones ds valde nat-pate deen oon euaow due 45.00 
Cs, DONE. vous. ov nddbctswcacecutedevasebe 60.00 
DR Oe aN 2 oasis ore win cds 6 nbd dvouentdatne 60.00 
Blacksmith (general), per day. ..............scecececccececes 1.50 
MN WON NIE: Ora. sos Si cdbbacebinicteassesecacccuckeeus 1.20 
BO OI aca dis Se twas ase ve cdseelewccsasdaedncnwan 1.00 
PONENT OE GROIN os Fie dik geen eke anbecoccucdavavedueds 50.00 to 60.00 
PORTE OM CCC oie adele. 2D aa nle's tad nb ee Cha cdac imeem 1.20 

ee GS UIE Ce chaass ccces pcs Gauueeeud 70.00 
Assistant foreman, per month. ..............00eceeeeeeeeeees 60.00 
RONEN sos 6 ong c bic i sescdesedancsnvis pvedener ee 1.30to 1.50 
PI hal hs aia Sheds enki bwis ON ded Vad pa tans a dameeels 1.00to 1.30 
DEG SNE CRUMINM MOE GEE 6 & «5. ccs coivin cwadeccwdcuectclimasie -90to 1.20 
TOQURMEDONN, DOP ONG sa. cbs Kovscecctededkcscsaugeeccted 1.20 
ON ON da Wan i ss spake Coed ndcaoag 6a weude nee .80to .90 
ERORUMROOT DOP WOOO wis 6 occa bose cclvyuiccscdcavedswecte’ 50.00 
Ee SUNN: DOE UNO So 0 os heen ins Keds e cbetheetecmasen 40.00 
SN WOE TINS 50 snk co Caan cena weed cbin eee oelewesane’ 30.00 


Foop 


Owing to the fact that settlements or supply points 
are few and far between, the traveler, prospector, or 
miner must supply everything required by himself and 
natives. The native “on his own” can subsist on very 
little, and his wants are few, but when he goes to 
work for a company which provides all food he quickly 
develops a finicky streak. 


COMPANIES ENCOURAGE LOCAL PRODUCTION 
OF FOODSTUFFS 


The companies have encouraged responsible natives, 
with agricultural experience, to clear and plant farms 
where the conditions were favorable. Guamoco now 
produces nearly enough corn, plantains and yuca for local 
needs, as well as considerable sugar cane. The other 
essentials are rice, beans, coffee, lard, cheese, salt, beef, 
and tobacco. Panela (brown cane sugar) is consumed 
in large quantities, and for the most part is brought 
in from Simiti. Usually there is a shortage of corn 
during the months of April and May. At such times 
the grain must be brought in from the river districts, 


TABLE II. RETAIL COSTS OF FOODSTUFFS AT GUAMOCO CO.’S 


STORE 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
Ces ieee ebeucdswes cue Gon 5c. Coffee... 0... ccccwccccves 16c. 
NE ss eesis'n eek awa eke line 10c. Sugar (white) .............. 15e. 
SS cc vevai copveveedsed 14c. CUO ast > So Scnsommaacenke 30c. 
Ws oie ante ck. Wan eye oun 10c. TR ia do iwucetesuceaaes 55c. 
MD 4 vic NOU A UTES. Od o's Ces 30c. CHE os vr oiwcan aes acdee te 25c. 
POM ook Sees wedi awe ns 20c. eee ee Pere 30c. 
ON is es ct g ccateacten ts Bl RR oi sen weanecceesc nese, 18¢. 


and the cost is high. Rice comes from the lowlands, and 
is scarce and costly during April, May, and June. Beans 
are brought in from Simiti. Coffee, lard, salt, cheese, 
and tobacco come from the larger river towns. Steers 
are driven in from the Nechi river to supply beef. The 
average normal costs at the company stores are shown 
in Table II. 
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Duty on imported foods is high, and their final cost 
is from 200 to 400% above New York wholesale prices. 
Everything required by the natives must be brought in 
by the companies, and handled in their stores. Once 
a community of moderate size has been established, in- 
dependent merchants will come in and open stores if 
allowed to do so, when they always charge exorbitant 
prices, particularly on articles not carried in the com- 
pany store. On occasions there will be a temporary 
shortage of an essential commodity in the commissiary. 
At such times these dealers will reap a harvest. Because 
of this it is wise for the company to exercise care and 
supervision in connection with outside stores. 


TIMBER AND BUILDINGS 


A newcomer to Guamoco will receive the impres- 
sion that there is an unlimited supply of timber to be 
had from the jungle-covered hills. Timber is abundant, 
but of many kinds and grades, and probably 40% of 
the trees supply a poor quality of wood, no part of 
which is suitable for lumber, and little will serve as 
mine timber or firewood. Of the remaining, one-half 
will furnish ordinary lumber and mine timber, and one- 
half will provide excellent material, some species being 
very hard and lasting many years. Trees such as 
quimola, canelo, aceite and roble should be used in all 
heavy and permanent construction. 

There are many varieties of palm, and many are 
useful in housebuilding. Chief among these are the 
macana, palmachica and rabo-gallo. The first named has 
a hollow trunk which, when split in four or five sections, 
provides suitable strips for making house walls, floors, 
and beds. The palma chica and rabo-gallo furnish the 
best material for thatch roofing. 

For the most part, houses for the natives are con- 
structed of poles and macana strips, with palm thatch 
roof. Mother earth does for the floor. For mine, mill, 
store and office buildings, galvanized-iron roofing is 
preferable and more economical in the long run. Palm 
thatch must be renewed every two years, and repaired 
in the meantime. 

In the construction of the more elaborate buildings, 
such as store, office, and staff living quarters, sawed 
lumber can be used. Neat and fairly durable walls can 
be made with poles or macana strips, plastered with 
mud or adobe, then whitewashed. All buildings should 
be designed to provide ample ventilation, as the climate 
is mild. There are no extremes of heat or cold, and 
insects are not numerous. There are no flies and few 
mosquitoes. On account of the heavy rainfall, good roof 
and ample drainage facilities are necessary. Altitude 
varies from 3000 to 6000 ft. above sea level, which ac- 
counts for the absence of the more trying tropical 
conditions encountered at lower levels. 

Lumber is whipsawed by the natives, and an average 
cost is $45 per 1000 ft. delivered at the mine. This 
applies to material in 10- and 12-ft. lengths. Longer 
pieces will cost more. The sawyers, as a rule, are good 
workmen, and the material is well turned out. 


MINING METHODS IN THE DISTRICT 


Underground work as carried on in Guamoco sug- 
gests no comment except, perhaps, as regards crudeness. 
Owing to the handicap of transportation and the low 
tonnages handled, no mechanical equipment for this 
class of work has been brought in. Drilling is all done 
by hand with the 4-lb. “single jack.” Only a few of 
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the natives become what might be termed experts. It. 
appears to be impossible for them to learn to strike 
an “upper.” 

The veins are narrow, so no particular timbering 
problems arise. As a rule the walls are held by stulls; 
and, when the ground is bad, posts are set on the stulls 
and pole lagging is placed behind. Some caving for 
fill has been done, and the usual practice is to drive 
raises every 25 ft. from adit level to adit level, 100 ft. 
apart. Intermediate drift levels are also driven. Chutes 
are built at the bottoms of these raises, then underhand 
and overhand stoping is carried on until the pocket is 
exhausted. Cappings 6 or 8 ft. thick are left above and 
below levels. When a part of the mine is worked out, 
these cappings are removed. Development work is 
usually done in the country rock on the foot wall, as 
better time can be made here than in the hard quartz. 

Water has so far caused practically no trouble, the 
reason for this being that all the mines have been 
worked by adits and no great amount of sinking has 
been done below the lowest levels. Should extensive 
sinking operations be carried on, this would be an im- 
portant factor. 

Daily tonnages are low, and only comparatively high- 
grade ore can be mined; for under present conditions 
it does not pay to handle ore containing less than $15 
per ton. Production per man-shift for all labor directly 
connected with mining will average less than one-half 
ton. This includes a reasonable amount of development 
work. In the average ground, raises 5 ft. by 6 ft. are 
driven from 40 to 60 ft. a month; drifts 5 ft. by 6 ft. 
6 in. are advanced 35 to 45 ft. in the same length of 
time. Hard rock may be encountered, and progress is 
then much slower. 


COSTS OF OPERATION 


A compilation of typical labor costs in normal times 
is given in Table III. In 1915, total costs per ton of 
ore treated averaged about $10. That the cost of pro- 
ducing gold in Guamoco has increased considerably can 
be seen by comparing this amount with the totals in 
Table IV (general costs in 1917). To the cost per ton 
in this table should be added about $1 for administra- 
tion, making the average for the year about $14.51. 


TABLE III. LABOR COSTS IN 1915 AT GUAMOCO p 
er 
Mine Mill Power Surface Total Tons Ton 
January........... $1948.95 $259.75 $183.20 $449.24 $2841.14 567 $5.01 
February.......... 2087.54 233.65 171.35 586.82 3079.36 587 5.24 
WM de ass 2114.81 276.57 142.06 604.44 3137.88 695 4.52 
April.............. 1701.58 244.55 197.55 310.75 2454.43 530 4.63 
ay. 1711.20 287.82 173.40 280.00 2452.42 561 4.39% 
June. 1797.64 261.95 143.75 277.49 2480.83 574 4.32 
WN occ usre eke sis 1767.37 267.60 175.20 627.65 2837.82 540 5.25 
August 1873.40 270.60 128.52 347.30 2619.82 462 5.67 
September......... 1185.87 338.95 187.32 451.41 2863.55 490 5.84 
etober........... 1550.16 358.30 142.20 450.10 2500.76 520 4.80 
November......... 1095.15 294.55 158.60 518.85 2067.15 490 4.21 
December......... 961.56 259.70 190.05 364.75 1776.06 496 3.59 
Per ton average..... 3.039 0.515 0.306 0.809 08. oss sae 


The cost of hauling one ton of freight, in pieces suit- 
able for mule-back transportation, from the coast to 
central Guamoco, is $160. This sum is apportioned as 
follows: River boats, $60; canoe, $20; mule-back, $80. 
Mule-back transportation costs approximately $2 per ton 
mile, including upkeep of trail and pastures. Natives. 


will contract the hauling only at about the same figure. 

Mining and milling supplies are imported under min- 
imum customs duty. Generally speaking, on parcels. 
which can be brought in on the mules, the cost, landed 
at the mine, is the New York price plus 12c. per Ib., 
The costs of blasting materials at the 


gross weight. 
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mines in 1917 were: Powder, $70 per 100 lb.; fuse, $11 
per 1000 ft.; caps, $46 per 1000. Local candles, of which 
three will last a shift, are about 5c. each. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Taxes and assessments are reasonable. Discovery and 
denouncement costs are moderate, as is also the annual 
tax per claim. By paying a certain lump sum, which 
is not exorbitant, title can be held in perpetuity. An 
operating company pays a flat annual real estate tax, 
called the catastro, of $100. There is also a monthly 
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worth as low as 79c. in Colombian money. This fact 
alone has increased the operating costs of American 
companies considerably. With the resumption of nor- 
mal trade conditions this handicap will be automatically 
removed. 

That Guamoco will some day be the scene of much 
more mining activity would seem to be one of the in- 
evitable results of the world’s constant search for new 
sources of gold supply. Many of the untouched quartz 
veins carry gold valued at $5 and $6 per ton, but present 
high costs have discouraged development. Although 


TABLE IV. GENERAL COSTS IN 1917 AT GUAMOCO 


January February March April May June July August September October November December 
Native labor............ . $2411.65 $2818.28 $2517.82 $2660.62 - $2491.56 $2847.65 $2172.10 $2339.03 $2503.54 $3837.37 $2612.42 $2917.41 
BOO hie 06 Ge wv has rin vey 812.64 1998.14 1731.47 1084.30 1681.15 1917.29 1803.61 1213.66 1071.74 1125.67 777.37 1211.44 
SI otis cx ceed ey 1640.99 508.04 3327.29 355.62 1004.10 | 2132: 88 1444.29 1126.77. 2521.71 1984.40 1342.86 703.67 
Transportation......... 4 224. 66 939.65 526.56 575.30 460.91 606. 73 894.37 510.11 646. 23 242.25 332.81 422.45 
ommission.............. 57.81 65.33 37.44 108.51 17.09 91.41 71.84 47.15 159. 58 39.46 43.59 50. 87 
Customs duties............ 17.32 10.09 125.20 166. 84 7.97 64.31 27.02 75.67 (G0 oa 129.51 54.29 
WRN eects eines 66ebs 150.00 25.00 Os aoe oc 50.50 21.00 128.00 189.00 23.75 52.02 SOB ice voces 
Exp. sale gold.............. 387.31 501.90 673.90 486.81 503.45 458.31 406. 63 435.71 363.60 405. 48 622.79 542.52 
Miscellaneous............. WE Sok Kea 830.22 458.07 120.70 250.00 255.35 485.23 313.15 319.53 291.65 340.04 
POM eR hc iwvcsnes as. $6522.38 $6866.43 $9827.90 $5896.07 $6337.43 $8389.58 $7203.21 $6422.30 $7623.31 $8006.18 $6209.06 $6242.69 
‘FOG as <4 a'nivecaccs x 502 473 500 478 512 7 5 0 1 5 


4 4 4 6 
Cost per ton..........s.0.-- 12.992 14.517 19.655 12.334 12.377 .17.588 15.038 12.844 13.911 13.343 10.178 10.856 


importation state tax of $30. Each foreign employee 
pays a yearly road tax of $10. A butchering tax of 
$2 per steer killed is charged. In all matters the gov- 
ernment officials, who occasionally visit the district, are 
courteous and obliging, and display no_ inclination to 
levy petty graft. 


LA MINA LIBERTAD 


La Mina Libertad has been and is the most consistent 
producer of the district. It has been operated for eight 
years on a series of rich pockets in a quartz vein varying 
in thickness from 2 to 12 ft. Considerable work had 
been done on the surface by the Spaniards, and the 
original equipment consisted of a 500-lb. 5-stamp Cali- 
fornia-type mill. Water, by means of a Pelton wheel, 
supplied power direct to the stamps. In 1913 a new 
mill was built, a 50-h.p. hydro-electric plant installed 
and five more stamps were added. Later, a Wilfley table 
was’ put in and produced high-grade sulphide concen- 
trates. A simple cyanide process is being used to treat 
these concentrates. The ore is free-milling and the gold 
amalgamates readily, recovery on the plates being about 
90 per cent. 


LA. MINA CHICAGO 


The Chicago Mine furnishes a direct contrast to 
Libertad, and is the exception of the district, it being 
the only property operated on base ore. The ore milled 
is a heavy iron sulphide, with some lead and zinc. No 
free gold is in evidence, yet the gold‘ content averages 
from $30.to $40 per ton. Cyanide ‘treatment only is 
used, the counter-current decantation process being em- 
ployed. Ore is ground by crusher, Hardinge and pebble 
mill. Water power is used direct. It is claimed that 
the best ore has been encountered in the lowest adit, 
and it is expected that sinking operations will provide 
ore for some time. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing will give the reader an idea of the 
conditions existing in the hills of Guamoco. Mining 
operations in Colombia at large are at present hampered 
by the unsettled commercial relations with other coun- 
tries. Lack of shipping facilities has curtailed trade 
with the United States, so that the rate of exchange is 
very high. At times the American dollar has been 


considerable prospecting has been done, there is need 
of much more, but it is obvious that projects of this 
nature must be properly financed. The fact that gold 
has been found so consistently throughout the district 
would indicate that all the mother pockets have not 
been uncovered, and the recognized pockety characteris- 
tics serve to encourage the belief that some day another 
Libertad will be found. 

Transportation is, of course, the keynote of the prob- 
lem. Until the mule and canoe are replaced by more 
rapid and economical agents, possibly the aéroplane, 
conditions cannot be materially improved. If and when 
this is brought about, Guamoco will come into its own. 


Coal Consumption in Electric Stations 


The Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario recently 
issued a report entitled “The Rate of Coal Consumption 
in Various Electro Generating Stations and Industrial 
Establishments in Canada and the United States.” The 
report emphasizes the influence exerted by plant capac- 
ity and plant load factor upon coal consumption, and 
the data included were obtained from replies received 
to inquiries made of 73 stations. Half of these were 
representative stations, ranging in capacity from 150 
kw. to 150,000 kw., and most of the figures tabulated 
are averages for the last five years. 

A summation of the data shows the following aver- 
age rate of coal consumption for various sizes of elec- 
tric-generating stations using coal-fired boilers. 

AVERAGE RATES OF COAL CONSUMPTION 


Rate of Coal 
(Kilowatts) Consumption 
Station Capacity (Tons per hp.-year) 
WOON. ENG b o55 30 Wiad oe Rass sO k Ree etd 5.1 

TO te SRS & oa gs Hk oath bares wecMeed Cause 14.00 
BOO 00 TO BO sack os CEE ee 13 .30 
SG OOO tel: Ui Oe ase hoo Fe ne te MRA eas 9 .82 
SO,C00 te £00, OGG shoei ieee eae ee ees 6.57 


ROOVO TOC GO. k bia a ts ee OR es BERS 6 .25 
Under favorable conditions, and in the largest plants, 
the rate of coal consumption may be as low as 6.25 tons 
per horsepower-year, but considering average condi- 
tions for electric generating stations in Canada, the 
average rate of coal consumption is not less than 30 
tons per horsepower-year. 





Thrift Is Shorthand for “Waste not, want not.” Buy 
Ww. S. S. 
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The Return of the Mining Regiment 
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“DAKOTAN,” CARRYING THE RETURNING 27TH ENGINEERS, DOCKING AT HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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The Engineer’s Relation to Public Opinion 


By SPENCER MILLER* 





The following address, the topic of which was 
the “Engineer as a Citizen,” was delivered at 
the Engineers’ Symposium, held on Mar. 26 
in the Engineering Societies Building, New York, 
under the general auspices of the local sections 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. A number of notable ad- 
dresses were made on related subjects, which 
have been referred to in recent issues of the 
“Journal.” The tenor of all the speakers’ views 
during the evening was the need of organization 
to voice engineering opinion on public questions. 


autocratic. By a right opinion, I mean one in 

harmony with the Golden Rule. Public opinion 
in the United States when Belgium was invaded by 
Germany was recognized as that of an outraged civili- 
zation; but public opinion did not call for immediate 
armed intervention. There were two opposing opinions 
in this country—one for war, the other for neutrality. 
It was not until the late Theodore Roosevelt, Eliot, of 
Harvard, and other, great leaders appealed to our best 
instincts and awakened our spirits, that public opinion 
united for war. It was left to President Wilson to 
translate the awakened spirit of America in his in- 
spiring address before Congress, Apr. 6, 1917. This 
address expressed America’s public opinion and it de- 
manded war with Germany. Who does not remember 
the thrills we enjoyed when reading that great mes- 
sage? Engineers all over the United States were 
among the first to declare that our duty resided in aid- 
ing France in its heroic fight for life and liberty as 
freely as Lafayette had aided us, a century and a 
quarter before. 

Public opinion is affected by persistent propaganda, 
either for good or for evil. The most efficient vehicles 
to carry propaganda are the public press, the printing 
press, and the moving pictures. 

The engineer is assuming an ever larger position in 
public life, and in spite of himself he is at the very 
center of life. The more we realize this great truth, 
the more seriously do we contemplate our ‘responsibili- 
ties. This thought fills some with pride and others with 
humility. Eliminate the engineer from the world, and 
civilization would soon pass through other “Dark Ages” 
comparable with savagery and barbarism. 

Even today the engineer stands, with all law-abiding 
citizens, facing the dark cloud of Bolshevism—not 
timidly, not indifferently, but in full strength, courage 
and faith that Bolshevism cannot survive in America. 
Look at Engineer Hoover, shooting at Bolshevism with 
bread—excellent ammunition to employ against incipi- 
ent Bolshevism. The United States will stand firmly 
against Bolshevism with bullets and bayonets if neces- 
sary, because Bolshevism stands squarely against the 
code of morals upon which our civilization was founded. 


Pistees opinion is not always right, but it is always 
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Is it not clear, therefore, that we individually and col- 
lectively should make every possible effort to mold public 
opinion in the right direction, and, especially at pres- 
ent, to counteract the propaganda of those stirring up 
class hatred? 

Thousands of engineers occupied public posts of re- 
sponsibility during the Great War, and many of these 
will be invited to accept larger responsibilities as public 
servants. To analyze the qualities of the successful 
engineer in public life we find, in addition to his train- 
ing as an engineer, a long list of homely virtues: 


_ Honesty—Even careful to avoid appearances of gain. 


Integrity—So clearly evident that none could question 
it. Unselfishness—Serving the nation for perhaps a 
fraction of his income in private life. Self-control— 
Especially of one’s temper, frequently sorely tried. 
Patience and courtesy to thousands of strangers, few 
of whom can be taken seriously. Willingness to co- 
operate with others. Courage to stand firm for right 
against selfish political influence. And, last of all, a 
spirit willing to renounce all for the good of the nation. 

These homely virtues are things of the spirit, and 
therefore belong to the spiritual part of man. I use the 
term “spiritual” in its largest sense, and I trust you 
will not confuse it with “religious.” Our greatest and 
most successful engineers, in and out of public life, are 
those in whom these homely virtues stand out con- 
spicuously, and are usually referred to as men of “up- 
right character.” 


THE ENGINEER IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Thus we observe the engineer is successful in public 
life because of his engineer training and his upright 
character. But who may say that a well-trained lawyer 
with upright character to his credit would not make 
an equally good public servant? Is it not evident that 
both engineer and lawyer are needed in public and 
political life, and is any comparison advantageous? 

A Congress half lawyer and half engineer surely 
would be superior to one all lawyer or all engineer. Do 
we not also recognize that experienced business men, 
manufacturers, and farmers of upright character are 
also required to serve the nation in Senate and Congress? 

What is the relative importance of the training of 
an engineer as one element and his upright character 
as the remaining element? Can we look for an answer 
in the recent struggle in Europe? What is that element 
which President Wilson sc aptly called “The very stuff 
of victory”? 

The United States declared war in April, 1917. The 
morale of the French army had reached its lowest ebb. 
although greatly revived when the French heard of our 
entrance into the war. Marshal Joffre came to Amer- 
ica pleading for men, trained or untrained, to support 
the morale of the French soldier. On the fourth of 
July, 1917, France was electrified by a parade of a 
small number of American soldiers through the streets 
of Paris. The knowledge that America was in the 
war, that American soldiers were coming fast, was the 
great sustaining element that prevented the French 
army from breaking. 

The program for the United States involved billions 
upon billions of money. Ships by the thousands, air- 
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planes by the thousands, guns by the hundreds of 
thousands, rifles by the millions, shells by the millions, 
tanks in hundred-thousand lots, and several million 
men besides. 

Only a small fraction of these materials of war 
ever arrived in France, and yet both France and 
England frankly acknowledged that our troops turned 
the scales against Germany. What, then, is the answer? 
Who won the war? What won the war? Surely it was 
not material things, for the war was going against us 
with the same amount of material. The answer to the 
riddle is the same that Napoleon announced one hundred 
years ago: “The relation of morale to materials of war 
is as three to one.” Morale won the war, and morale 
is a thing of the spirit. Marshal Foch said only last 
week that “Faith won the war,” and faith is a thing 
of the spirit. 

If the stuff of victory at arms is largely a thing of 
the spirit, is it not also true of any victory in engineer- 
ing. Don’t you all know that your greatest engineering 
victories are more traceable to perseverance, industri- 
ousness, good habits, courage, pluck, steadfastness, than 
to simple engineering training as such? Is it not the 
spirit, after all, that wins all victories? 


MORALE AND A GREATLY SIMPLIFIED CODE OF ETHICS 
DESIRED 


If the engineer finds that in the complete fulfillment 
of his life work about one-quarter is material and the 
remainder spiritual, should not engineering societies 
make adequate recognition of this important fact? Is 
not morale as important to the engineer as to the 
soldier? Is not morale as important to an engineering 
association as it is to a military division? If these 
facts are conceded, then can we refuse to give the fullest 
and most complete consideration to the development 
of these traits among engineers? Could there be any 
better beginning than to adopt a thoroughly considered 
code of ethics to become the moral foundation of all 
engineering associations, a moral platform that all 
engineers may stand upon? Several of the societies 
have codes of ethics now, but codes of ethics, like mod- 
ern religions, are usually too complicated. We want a 
simple code of ethics, a standardized code of ethics for 
engineers and architects. 

The Ten Commandments of Moses were really a code 
of ethics and were inspired in the mountain tops. Our 
societies might well appoint men whose spirit dwells in 
mountain tops to come together and compose a code that 
shall be the Ten Commandments for the engineering 
profession. When such code has been officially adopted 
it should appear on the front pages of every year-book, 
printed in illuminated type. Furthermore, the consti- 
tution and bylaws should provide machinery for the 
enforcement of the code and for punishment for mem- 
bers who violate the code. 


CHARACTER SHOULD BE TEST OF ELIGIBILITY 


This code of ethics should be printed on every appli- 
cation blank for membership in every engineering so- 
ciety, and applicants for membership should accept the 
code and agree to abide by it before they are taken 
into membership. 

After all, my friends, character stands supreme in 
the life work of any engineer, and anything which will 
aid in developing character will not fail in creating a 
good public opinion. 
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Flotation Litigation 


The flotation patent (No. 835,120) of Minerals Sepa- 
ration Co. reached, for the second time, a hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court on Wednesday, Mar. 19, in the 
Butte & Superior case. 

The contention of Minerals Separation counsel was 
that the defendant company had used the critical 
amount of pine oil during two years previous to the 
decision of the Supreme Court which sustained the 
patent, but that immediately thereafter the company 
added a sufficient quantity of petroleum oil to bring 
the total amount of oil used to over 1% for part of 
the time, and over 4% at other times. The contention 
of counsel was that the petroleum so added is not an 
oil of the patent, because it is absolutely inert as a 
frothing agent, and not only performs no function, but 
is detrimental. The amount of pine oil was continued 
at about the same quantity, only a very slight increase 
being made. 

- The attorney for the defendant, the Butte & Superior 
Co., explained to the court that he was in accord with 
the Supreme Court’s finding as to the validity of 
the patent, and, to assist the court in interpreting its 
decision, he would recount the evidence which was 
before the court when it rendered its decision. He 
quoted fully from the Hyde record, emphasizing the in- 
sistence placed at all times upon minute, microscopic or 
critical quantities of oil. He quoted from the patent 
that the quantity was from 0.05 to 0.5%, and from wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff to the effect that upon all ores 
the world over and with all oils the limit was between 
0.05 and 0.2 per cent. 

As to the question of the use of petroleum, he argued 
that plaintiff’s witnesses had testified in many places 
as to the use of petroleum oils, and that the licensees of 
Minerals Separation used oil mixtures of absolutely the 
same composition as that used by the defendant. He 
quoted from the first written descriptions of the process, 
in which petroleum was stated by the discoverers as an 
efficient oil for the process, and, moreover, showed that 
in the original British patent, of which the patent in 
suit was the American issue, in every place where oleic 
acid is mentioned, petrol is also mentioned as an 
equivalent. 

Counsel for the defence contended that the disclaimer 
which was sent to the Patent Office was, in fact, no 
disclaimer whatsoever; and that, rather than eliminat- 
ing the broad features of the three claims which were 
not sustained by the Supreme Court, the disclaimer 
actually broadened the claims by language which made 
the result of the process the limit as to the quantity 
of oil. 

“Yn closing, attorney for the plaintiff again empha- 
sized the claim that petroleum had absolutely no froth- 
ing effect on defendant’s ore, and was, therefore, not, 
in that case, an oil of the process, and should not be 
considered in computing the amount of oil of the 
process. 

Reference was also made to the disclaimer, and the 
position was taken that the three claims differed from 
all the other claims of the patent in that they did not 
relate to a process dependent upon the oil coating of 
the particles. 


Better Than Money, because they earn added money— 
War Savings Stamps. . 
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Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production 
- Of Canada for 1918 


of Canada for 1918, by John McLeish, chief of 

the division of Mineral Resources and Statistics, 
has been issued by the Canadian Department of Mines, 
Eugene Haanel, director. The total value of the metal 
and mineral production in 1918 was $210,204,970, the 
valuation being given as far as possible on the basis of 
the quantities of the metals recovered in smelteries, and 
the total quantities in each case are valued at the aver- 
age market price of the refined metal in a recognized 
market. During the last three years increased prices of 
metals and mineral products have contributed toward 
the increasing of the total value of the mineral produc- 
tion. However, in the report it is stated that out of 
about 45 items, or products, included in the mineral 
records, no less than 18 products have reached their 
highest production in actual quantity during 1918 or 
1917. The metal production in 1918 was valued at 
$113,563,111, an increase of 6.7% over 1917. Cobalt, 
lead, molybdenum, nickel, silver, and zinc all show in- 
creases in production. Gold and silver were less in 
quantities than in 1917 by small percentages, and in 
total value gold and copper also showed a decline. 


F NHE preliminary report on the mineral production 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA IN 1917 AND 1918 


: ———_ Quantity ——__— 
Metallic: 1917 (a) 1918 (b) 
Antimony ore (exports), tons............06..+-- (c) 361 (c) 26 
Cobalt, metallic contained in oxide, etc., Ib....... 1,079,572 1,347,544 
Copper, BP eae S cus Bcd obo bisa awhile cists 05 due 109,227,332 118,415,829 
SUMMON ccd soo oches PE eS eee eee 738,831 710,526 
Iron, pig from Canadian ore, toms............... 46,022 47,444 
Iron ore sold for export, tons............. 169,252 112,886 

RUE. Gates bask ted Bone ee bees Aree Me-0 eee 32,576,281 43,846,260 
Molybdenite, Ib... 5.6 sss essences Sie ett tee 288,705 377,850 
PI a 5 since lah ccs HRS ob EE bs wEaS 82,330,280 92,076,034 
eI AONE S 6 tats 5 bu bias Foie O%aiehuale widow echo 57 39 
PMI co Nc Gee Weis Sak Hee NS nels aces 4» 22,221,274 21,284,607 

MUNN CAS sho iin dik pssied hp hes W Gla seer eee 29,668,764 33,663,690 
Non-Metallic: 
PN IN Ss oo oo hic scien Vorb vo weds 6 oie 00% 120 228 
Arsenic, white and arsenic in ore, tons........... 2,936 3,498 
I NONE 3.5 ss Sak diawecg sais hekeeinde hme 135,502 141,462 
NEES, RODE. 5 5:5. 8's. 0s plone 000. 0's, 35a ene v's babes © 18,279 16,734 
SMI: 5) vos vl need coast ow ich nbite aes 36,725 1,994 
Mi Ei ese eee hd uid aki ap cis 45 14,046,759 14,979,213 
ROR. 55 cn igla so Uk base's 's adblns Beene 188 13 
SS 9 ok Niven oe s'n awh be fa bie 6 buss ne ad 19,462 20,232 
I NN SS os. ccs BUie dn Sg» stave 'v oul cele 0 4,249 7,362 
ee nn ae ne era 3,714 3,051 
rN NMI 05 cs cibtee oon src Sa hs bine Dowels 2,52 3,072 
RENE INI ons 5205 05 2d Sins aD oe es 336,332 152.287 
ee eae 58,090 58,090 
DE DONTE 66 o8 ie tis smo o bo feed oui w es 158 (d) 
NS oe oe Salk own pl meldigk Sivoo 1,166 (d) 
SN NNN oa a eee old ead cd oklbascs 213,832 304,741 
NRC ea ipsa, in dee ais ks <n utslg paar p Lie ects 416,649 413,698 
UNI Ss ssic'e Ure’ + bn ieg oka S iw esl de ee Cs 216,288 224,116 

BOWS ait: ti wont Gk os salon se Petes 138,909 138,909 

PME GS Sa Sev ic SEO Ss Slack Gees Gaes cet ees 15,803 18,190 


(a) Revised figures. 
(d) Figures not available. 

Copper production in 1918 exceeded the high mark of 
1916 and was 118,415,829 lb., valued at $29,163,415. Of 
the total, 92,769,167 lb. was contained in blister copper 
and in matte produced in Canada, and 25,626,662 Ib. es- 
timated as being recovered from ores exported. Quebec 
production from pyritic ores was 5,869,649 Ib., and On- 
tario production amounted to 47,047,801 lb., derived 
chiefly from the metal-copper ores of the Sudbury dis- 
trict and the Alexo mine in Temiskaming. Manitoba 
production was over 2,000,000 lb. and was derived from 
the ore deposits at Schist Lake. British Columbia pro- 
duced 62,858,628 lb., and output from the Yukon is 
estimated at 300,000 pounds. 

Total gold production in 1918 was 710,526 oz., and 
was valued at $14,687,875. Of this production, 16.4% 


(b) Subject to revision. 


was derived from placer or alluvial mining, 61.8% was 
in the form of bullion and refined gold, and 21.8% was 
contained in matte, blister copper, residues, and ores ex- 
ported. Production by provinces was as,follows: Nova 
Scotia, 1195 oz.; Quebec, 1855 oz.; Ontario, 411,217 oz.; 
Manitoba, 6755 oz.; British Columbia, 187,069 oz.; and 
102,382 oz. was derived from the Yukon Territory. Ex- 
ports as recorded by the Customs Department were 
valued at $10,040,813. 

The lead production in 1918, estimated at 48,846,260 
lb., represents the quantity of refined lead and lead bul- 
lion produced in Canada from Canadian ores, together 
with the lead estimated as recoverable from ores ex- 
ported. Total mine shipments of lead ores and concen- 
trate were about 76,057 tons, containing 47,673,853 
pounds of lead. Exports of lead during the year 
amounted to 22,684,100 pounds. 

Molybdenum production during 1918 was 377,815 lb., 
and represents the molybdenite contents of the ores and 
concentrates shipped. Total shipments of ores and con- 
centrates amounted to 430.3 tons, valued by the oper- 
ators at $428,704. Of this amount, Quebec produced 
about 88% of the total, the balance being derived from 
Ontario, including a small production from British Co- 
lumbia. 

Total nickel production was 92,076,034 lb., and was 
derived from the ores of the Sudbury district. The pro- 
duction of nickel-copper matte at the smelteries of the 
International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co. was 
86,773 tons. Metal was recovered as a byproduct at the 
smelteries of the Coniagas Reduction Co., Thorold, On- 
tario; the Deloro Smelting and Refining Co., Deloro, 
Ontario, and the Metals Chemical Co., Welland, On- 


_tario. 


Production of platinum in 1918 was 39 oz., valued at 
$2560, and it was all obtained from the placer gravels 
of the Similkameen district, B. C. Platinum exports in 
1918 included: platinum in ore and concentrates, 12 oz., 
and gold and scrap platinum, 185 ounces. 

Canadian silver production in 1918 is estimated at 
21,284,607 oz., valued at $20,597,540. Ontario produc- 
tion was 17,109,389 oz., or 80.4% of the total Canadian 
production. Quebec produced 147,316 oz.; Manitoba, 
14,033 oz.; British Columbia, 3,965,828 oz., and the 
Yukon production was 48,041 ounces. 

There was a small production of tungsten from Ca- 
nadian sources in 1918. Ore received for treatment at 
the testing laboratory at the Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines, Ottawa, included about two tons from 
the Yukon district, four tons from Manitoba, and a 
small shipment from Nova Scotia. 

Production of refined zinc in Canada was 12,278 tons 
in 1918. Total production of zinc from Canadian ores, 
including, in addition to the above refined production, 
the estimated recovery from ores exported, amounted to 
33,663,690 Ib. Quebec production was 2,652,526 lb., and 
that of British Columbia was 31,011,164 lb. Total zinc 
shipments in 1918 were 121,363 tons. 

Total iron-ore shipments from Canadian mines in 
1918 were 206,820 short tons, and included 8153 tons 
from Quebec; 197,637 tons from mines in Ontario and 
about 900 tons mined in British Columbia. Principal 
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operations were, as usual, in Ontario, at the Holland 
and Magpie mines of the Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd. 
Pig iron production during 1918 is estimated at 1,194,- 
000 tons. Production of ferroalloys, including spiegel- 
eisen, ferromolybdenum, and ferrophosphorus, reached a 
total of 44,700 tons in 1918. Estimated production of 
steel ingots and direct steel castings was 1,893,000 tons 
in the year under review. 

Asbestos production in Canada was, as usual, derived 
from the districts in Quebec. The total value of ship- 
ments of asbestos and asbestic in 1918 was $8,970,779. 
The average number of men employed in mining was 
1674, in milling 1400, and the total wages paid were 
$2,871,648. The total shipments of chromite ores and 
concentrates from Canadian sources during 1918 were 
21,994 short tons. 


Duties of Engineers as Citizens 


The local sections of eighteen engineering societies 
representing different phases of the engineering pro- 
fession in Greater New York met on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Mar. 26, under the chairmanship of Gano Dunn, 
formerly president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, to discuss the relation of the engineer 
to public activities beyond the limits of his technical 
horizon. Different angles for discussion were assigned 
to the five leading speakers. They indé#eated why en- 
gineers should accept civic responsibility and should 
influence legislation, and how the engineer can be used 
to advantage in governmental administration. 

“We have emerged from the war with a political un- 
rest in which the voice of reason is drowned between the 
clamor of labor and the sentimental appeal of visionary 
reformers,” said Philip N. Moore, a former president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, in his 
address on the “Civic Responsibility of the Engineer.” 
“Now, as never before, we need the trained mind of the 
engineer to think clearly with unflinching logic from 
cause to effect.” 

Calvert Townley, past vice-president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, said in the course of 
his talk on “The Relation of the Engineer to Legisla- 
tion,” that, “An engineering training fits a man to arrive 
at logical conclusions regardless of outside influences, 
and he is therefore qualified to express opinions on 
legislative and other subjects outside his field.” 

That the trained engineer is the logical man for the 
management of undertakings involving the planning and 
execution of engineering, was the conclusion of Nelson 
P. Lewis, vice-president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in his paper entitled “The Relation 
of the Engineer to Administration.” 

The address of Spencer Miller, vice-president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, who spoke 
on “The Relation of the Engineer to Public Opinion,” is 
given in another part of this issue of the Journal. 

Comfort A. Adams, president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, in his paper on the “Re- 
lations of the Engineer to Distribution and Production,” 
pointed out that if engineers could so improve methods 
and machinery that the productivity of labor would be 
increased until it is possible to pay labor a real living 
- wage and still have a fair return for capital, then they 
will have the remedy for the present undercurrent of 
industrial unrest. 

Dr. Doremus S. N. Cassell, Daniel Turner, Frank 
Skinner, J. G. Johnson, H. A. Pratt, Lieutenant Van 
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Gelder, Farley Osgood, C. F. Scott, J. K. Thompson, 
Louis C. Marburg, and L. G. Graton were among those 
who contributed to the discussion. 





Foreign Trade in Metals and Ores 


Imports and exports of the more important metals 
and ores, as reported by the Department of Commerce 
for February, 1919, and the figures for February, 1918, 
as finally revised, are as follows: 


IMPORTS, FEBRUARY, 1918 AND 1919 
(In Pounds, Unless Otherwise Stated) 


Metal and Ore Feb., 1918 Feb., 1919 








Antimony one; ContemtOs Foc oc ccc cccccccccuseses 140,841 3,008 
ew matte, regulus, or metal............... 671,675 1,142,280 
opper: 

i CUINirs doc cance Sees Biante 10,371,481 5,071,159 
Concentrates, contents. .........cccccccccccccs 3,349,400 3,777,599 
Matte, regulus, etc., contents.................. 1,275,562 4,975,442 
Imported from (in part): 

MN Sos ks gue CaUEEEES PéTec Eee aceeeds 3,080,998 2,705,031 
BE. Ve (ndada cide cumghcaeraoed nice eats 3,109,071 5,079,659 
GRNEG b ts bic ev nade etubiescceteas tase eeLnus 5,083,201 2,542,393 
Cris ocd de wkdewaadcmees cour eutateeele us 3,104,506 1,963,018 
WO kavek sctasecdstnanes Dhl cacae~ceekoas 45,289 6,637 
WONG. 3. cs comes tades 2,500 436,907 

Unrefined, black, blister, etc. ... 46,638,512 33,369,626 
Refined, in bars, plates, etc........0....-e00e0- 763,461 202, 375 
Old, etc. for remanufacture. . se agtale'a gs 82,249 512,866 

 Kgmposition metal, copper chief value.......... 56 3,701 
Cn OGM 2. cuqdad wencecanckancetanae ty 2,361,267 520,011 
PN SOON oo inv ny cao dines pd Caw eheses 7,208,437 13,226,678 
Imported from (in part): 

MMMEES 2s Se ndw te cadeddakesm ua eoien be 1,205,828 329,802 

WN os kx wero mandeee xe Rowe anid a enuw ee 8,363,876 13,397,628 

Wits WANG; GUE OIA: 2 ix. 5 6 5c cdckdiwas do's vauad twas 2,479,999 20,755 
Pe MOR BONE ina op ca cw cavdenedecivdccdenwe’ 55,346 1,053 
Imported from: 
Us MO ai idcg sk coeteeauddcnwasa au SA okie wane 
MP MON aa didaccawene ards acon cared 2,592 1,053 
Pe MUON carte o's se kd emacs acwdanaia set 3,56 1,451 
Tin bars, blocks, pigs, et. ..........ccesececeeee 7,584,403 6,271,977 
Imported from (in part): 

Re aos sco cc anandmoasdaeeen 2,272,699 6,092,721 
POGeee Wnts WU oS ok i Se ceresenc dé deweke ven Gian ous. han 
Cee PON Sc. ecen a deck euneese eau k« 2,150,959 56,000 
WROD and oc eecbc uc d eee bwes odes aed 712,582 67,200 

ai WGI, 5 <n bo ce ncees kxss ace caean caus 896,566 56, 056 
ine: 
Cer ORNS? 6 io cect dag dass Nae Wadey eae 9,629,293 4,627,863 
Imported from: 

NGS co dsiare ats otha cutue ed adigisieam gia’ 1,092,000 430,166 
MRM atic c  batacbice cacick sean deucs wanes 6,239,977 4,197,697 
Ce COMMER Foi ok occas cvedurobieckas FT Eegeee  . Sacncedews 

BigGie Gi WAOG. AUG OM e665 ook co cedccecnccbese 6.141 18 
Manganese ore, iong i cdiGucdiccewdoveeedd 56,289 21,819 
Imported from (in part): 

aes SAMO ss. sce eecietie ct sccemesa 209 11,619 
WE MME Go «dis cw a credeneecsin states 51,163 5,450 
British In ia, long tons. . Bae Po eseees 

Tanguten ore; lotig COMB... 6.6 ci cc cedcaceacdevace 482 1,535 


EXPORTS OF COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC 





(In Pounds) 
Copper: Feb., 1918 Feb., 1919 
SO CUNNING acc aceubacealerdwscdaceaeosaes 151,470 4,200 
Comoantrates, comtemte ss. 6.0 ccs sccesccescccess anaes na eadGces 
Unrefined, black blister, etc................+++. 431,009 108 
Refined, in ingots, bars, etc............+++eeees 59) 033,853 30,454,013 
Exported to (in part): 

MOE k a ccd acssedutscdaceeors ue nae aeie 28,295,980 2,549,667 
RO ns Cu os bane cdetdes chidgaeee we dwoaen 7,288,696 8,426,646 
Tienes MIR Ss 5a oo ence ce ntkes URhe wenn 22,123,748 15,234,685 
CMMs ca tisaes 2s iva Gemcke ce een «eae 1,108,348 629,845 

Composition metal, copper chief value.......... 2,884 79,645 
COR CE BOI... enn dcp ect cba ch cdccdewedl stegeie - Meee 
PN GE RODS aia tis oie ec ceabccwunwnmagd 237,030 490,979 
PE NE So co Ss ctdbow oot e ica dueeeke 760,597 3,812,266 
Wire, Cm THANE 6 isis iin 5s ces 0e ene sdus 1,834,948 5,914,617 
Pigs, bars, etc., produced from domestic ore..... 10,436,237 5,454,105 
Pigs, bars, ete., produced from foreign ore. 10,200,170 8,260,586 
Exported to ( in part): 
—— Sake staan adhd 1,015,811 
MORES oi. Bigs d acuiss wee odie wn eeles vd 1,672,016 189,444 
Duet Kingdom. . .. 15,859,492 10,089,395 
Argentina . ’ 
icc a4 inc on See goa 

Ni i:b nk hice ceuuy Bkew Schade caweees 604,787 1,682,777 

WEA. 5 3 6 cendde edhe ADS téiocceeden bapente 340,831 243,688 
Zine: 
Na Sica hic class cWihabinras ta Canad oa bemmnnaees 1,508,883 4,692,685 
Spelter: 
Produced from domestic ore............-e+e00: 5,320,616 17,372,468 
——— from — MiGs wade aauctdvese te 1, 421,741 4,259,622 
orted to (in 
Trenes ie “ ‘ - Cie haKL Kp ainda va Uae eRe 1,478,588 12,225,634 
We oti ncn ce ghadhokic Peecuabowes 5 rtp 26r7 6 
Ee PE: 6 ogc cc aceensccddane eda wen ,622, ,077, 
ada... - Seat cdtCehv ene aber erewdes ors 273,712 
NS oo cn cba dea acekn CURG aT Cad cients k 
Se sw'bin cee Eee Rass trees cae ages Fas % icadeedue 1,328,792 
PO are oii an civ c 0h bedals Che Kees BhELENS) cen ies 22,409 
In onegen CRE ONE. 6 asinine dckeeteascennaeen 1,130,287 9,320,666 
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The Brunton compass has been recognized 
in mine work as an effective instrument for 
determining directions, bearings, and similar 
functions concerning which a fairly accurate 
knowledge is desired. By means of the method 
explained, another valuable use is added to the 
many ways in which the Brunton may be utilized. 


The discomfort and danger of wet shaft work 
and the various operations incident to shaft 
sinking are subjects of continual study. The 
method described in “Spitting Fuse in a Wet 
Shaft” is one solution of the difficulty where 
water is a menace to blasting. 


Utilization of a worn-out washtub for one 
of the necessary parts of a prospector’s outfit, or 
for the equipment of any mine in the early stages 
of development, suggests the idea that many 
cast-off articles may be used in other ways than 
those for which they were originally intended. 


“A Movable Collaring Machine” excludes a 
crowded condition that may prevail in a small 
shop. Frequently it is found that such places 
are cluttered up with all manner of equipment, 
and this state of affairs will always result in 
decreased efficiency in the mine operation. 


Any engineer who has attempted to get in- 
formation from frayed or partially obliterated 
blueprints or maps will welcome the suggestion 
of any expedient that may assure their preser- 
vation in neat and usable condition. 


Pocket Transit Sights and Lines 
By C. L. Ticre* 

A method of using a Brunton pocket transit that is 
of value in finding the direction or bearing of inclined 
raises or other workings is depicted in the accompanying 
photograph. As far as I know it is not only original, but 
the results can be quickly checked. 

By setting the sight as shown, holding the transit 
reversed, looking through the sight and inclining the 
mirror with one finger, a position is found which will 
allow the desired object to be bisected by the line in the 
mirror by reflection. At the same time the needle and 
bubble may be easily observed. The photograph shows 
the observer in the position of taking a sight at a point 
about 60° above the horizontal. It is also possible by 
manipulating the mirror to sight a point directly above 
or even behind the point of observation. 

The same method of sighting may be used in setting 
’ lines at high or inaccessible points by placing the Brun- 
ton on a piece of timber stood upon end, or on one of 
the telescopic tripods. In this manner it is easy to 





*Miami Copper Co., Miami, Arizona. 
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Details of Practical Mining 
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= 


set a couple of points on any line overhead without 
waiting for a long plumb line to come to rest. The 
method is quicker than setting one line, plumbing 
down to the instrument and then using a plumb line to 
set the other point. If it is necessary to set lines near 
iron or steel, which would deflect the needle if sufficiently 
close, this method will be found useful and can be 
applied a short distance away regardless of the height 
of the back. 

The accuracy of work done in this manner may be 
judged by the fact that, to my knowledge, several parallel 
drifts averaging 75 ft. in length have been driven, after 


METHOD OF USING BRUNTON POCKET TRANSIT IN 
TAKING INCLINED SIGHTS 


being lined up with a Brunton, with no more variation 
than could be expected with the use of a magnetic 
needle. In instances where the drifts have been driven 
from opposite ends, the point of juncture cannot be 
distinguished. 

In setting lines, the use of No. 7 horseshoe nails, 
with the heads flattened and notched, will be found con- 
venient. The nails may be driven almost anywhere in 
the rock in this district, although it is sometimes neces- 
sary to hunt for a seam. After a few days the nails 
will be found to be firmly rusted in place, and they will 
hold any strain that would be expected of a wooden plug. 


Spitting Fuse in a Wet Shaft 
-BY FRANK B. BRYANT* 


In sinking the Leesburg shaft near Salmon City, 
{daho, considerable difficulty was experienced in light- 
ing the fuses for blasting, owing to the water that was 
encountered. The trouble was overcome in the follow- 
ing manner: A 6-in. length of 2-in. shafting was drawn 
to a chisel edge at one end, the planes of the bit making 





*Mining engineer, Kendall, Montana. 
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an angle of about 60° with each other. The other end 
was drilled and tapped to 8 in., and a piece of §-in. rod, 
threaded at one end, was screwed in for a handle. When 
all was in readiness in the shaft for the shooting, the 
top man heated the “shooting iron” to a bright red heat 
at a small forge, and the iron was lowered to the bot- 
tom. The water raised in the shaft at about a foot per 
minute, so that it was necessary to float the fuses with 
wedges and blocks. One man held the fuses on a small 
block while the other spit them by stabbing each with 
the heated iron. No delay was experienced, and two 
men were able to light as many as 22 holes at one time. 


A Prospector’s Washtub Forge 


A handy forge frame is made out of an old gal- 
vanized-iron washtub. A 2-in. pipe, with a slot + x 2 in. 
cut in the upper side, is placed horizontally, as shown, 
and connected with the bellows or blower. The other 
end of the pipe is plugged with a piece of wood. The 
tub is then filled to the level of the pipe with dirt or 
ashes, and the rest of the way with coal. If the pipe 
gets stopped up, the wood plug can be drawn, and the 
fine coke and ashes blown out. This washtub forge is 
much more simple for the prospector to put together 
than one constructed of lumber or rocks, and is fireproof. 
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PROSPECTOR’S FORGE MADE FROM WASHTUB 


Furthermore, lumber is not always obtainable “forty 
miles from nowhere.” The tub is wide enough to sup- 
port conveniently the usual lengths of steel used in such 
work. If long pieces of hand steel are to be sharpened, 
a bent-rod support is easily attached to the tub. When 
the prospector moves, the tub is not necessarily an in- 
convenience, for it can be used as a packing case. 


A Movable Collaring Machine 


A movable collaring machine which is particularly 
adapted to the small shop that would be crowded if 
the machine were mounted in a stationary manner is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. By means of 
a single track through the shop, the machine can be 
moved out of the way when not in use, and so make 
room on the track for cars to be repaired or for work 
of similar nature. 
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The mounting consists of a simple truck, with axles 
about five feet apart, two cross-pieces of 8 x 8-in. tim- 
ber or larger, and one 8 x 10-in. timber, 8 or 10 ft. 
long, placed lengthwise with the truck. To this frame 
is bolted a small Denver rock drill collaring machine 
and an old stoping drill. The drill may be held in 
place by means of an old bearing near the bottom or 

Piece of Revi! 
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DETAIL OF MOVABLE COLLARING MACHINE 


in a similar manner, and a piece of rail or block of 
iron with an iron strap across the top of it can be 
placed near the chuck end. A small angle iron bolted 
to the long timber serves as a brace for the air feed 
piston to work against. 

The holding pieces must be snug to keep the drill 
from vibrating, but not too tight to prevent the drill 
from sliding forward when the air is turned on. A 
short piece of drill steel is placed in the drill chuck 
with the end upset to strike against the anvil block 
of the collaring machine. In using this machine, a 
hammer drill gives much better result than can be 
secured with a piston machine. By substituting other 
dollies, bolt heads may be made. 


Wooden Edge Protector for Maps 
By Roy H. Poston* 


Long maps, blueprints, and charts which require han- 
dling soon become frayed or torn unless the edges are 
protected. Frequently only one copy or set is available, 
and the destruction or obliteration of it would cause 
much inconvenience. One method of insuring proper 
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WOODEN EDGE PROTECTORS FOR LONG MAPS 


protection against such possibilities is to glue pieces 
of half-round wooden stick to the two opposite edges of 
the print, after the manner shown in the accompanying 
sketch. This permits the print to be rolled from either 
end, and thus avoids creases caused by folding, in ad- 
dition to allowing greater convenience in showing any 
desired portion of the print. 





*St. Francois, Missouri. 
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Alaska Gastineau Mining Co. 


The following summary of results of mining and mill- 
ing of the Alaska Gastineau Mining Co. for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal and calendar year 1918, together 
with comparisons of the principal items for the previous 
quarters, is given in a recent report: 


OPERATIONS OF ALASKA GASTINEAU MINING CO., 1918 


Fourth Third Second First 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Total 
Tons milled................ 287,571 218,930 309,249 469,695 1,285,445 
Gross value of content, per 
COR och cu het. <eus cine des $0.986 $1.323 $1.164 $0.986 $1.089 
Field; HOP SOR. ios ccciccsescs .791 1.093 + .79 . 883 
Tailings, per ton........... 195 . 230 .210 . 196 . 206 
Extraction, per cent........ 80.22 82.39 81.96 79.92 81.08 
Value of productsrecovered $0.79 $1.09 $0.95 $0.78 $0.88 
Operating expenses, less mis- 
cellaneous income......... 1.06 1.14 .99 .80 .96 
Loss, perton.......... $0.27 $0.05 $0.04 $0.02 $0.08 


Company Reports 
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was $0.986 per ton, as compared with $1.323 for the 
third quarter, a decrease of $0.337, this decrease being 
due to the large percentage of ore drawn from the caved 
stopes. The operating costs amounted to $1.0638, as 
compared with $1.1480 for the third quarter, a decrease 
of $0.0842. The “miscellaneous income” account showed 
a loss of $8226.79, mainly attributable to the operation 
of the company’s boarding houses. The labor supply 
continued to decrease in October, but for the remainder 
of the year a considerable number of men applied for 
work. As most of these applicants were common la- 
borers, the situation was not greatly improved, the 
urgent demand being for miners, powder men, and 
skilled mine workers. 

The following tabulation shows an operating loss for 
the quarter of $78,381.20, as compared with the loss of 
$11,984.13 for the third quarter: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF ALASKA GASTINEAU MINING CO., 1918 


Revenue Fourth Quarter 
Gross value of bullion and concentrate produced.............. $227,541.74 
Expenses 


Ore production and transportation...........cee.sseeeeeeees 
Milli g 


$164,856. 28 
ten siaaes Lic apne toa han ss a pao y siegihs wh.2 eset 100,662.02 


Shipping and smelting charges................:eeeeeeeeeeee 10,460. 73 
Administration and general expenses..............e+seeeees 21,717.12 
DORR ORRRIME OEOMIDR ia ko is 5 Soa eis ace deveeees $297,696.15 
$70,154.41 

I i aw. cleen ts avernieigis wnlwile arenas’. 8,226. 79(a) 
CR a 8 58. 35s sg 0s Ld SEs 18h > Ss tote Shlesew a $78,381.26 


(a) Loss. 


During the fourth quarter, the mine produced about 
3126 tons per working day, as against 2400 tons for the 
third quarter, an increase of 726 tons per day. A total 
of 173,138 tons of ore was broken in the mine, and 287,- 
875 tons of ore was trammed to the oreways, leaving 
an estimated total of 1,718,173 tons of broken ore re- 
maining in the stopes, according to the re-survey of 
broken ore made as of Dec. 31, 1917. A re-survey of 
the broken ore in the stopes was made at Dec. 31, 1918, 
and the total figures, not yet completed, will be shown 
in the annual report. Stoping was continued both east 
and west on No. 11 level, and the grade of ore broken 
still remains good and should improve before the stopes 
reach the No. 10 level. One new stope is being pre- 
pared on the No. 10 level and three new stopes are being 
prepared on the No. 11 level. No development or pros- 
pecting work was done during the quarter. The trans- 
portation division operated satisfactorily. 

During the first two months of the fourth quarter the 
mill was run on an eight-hour shift per day basis, with 
overtime when necessary, and during the last month 
on the basis of two eight-hour shifts per day. The 
eperations were satisfactory throughout the period, 
although affected by the lack of skilled operators. All 
the company’s generating stations and transmission 
lines were kept in good conditon, and little trouble was 
experienced on account of breakdowns. A large amount 
- of rain fell during the latter part of the year, and the 
two reservoirs are practically full, insuring an ample 
supply of power for the remainder of the winter and a 
surplus for sale should the market develop. 

The gross value of gold in mill heads for the quarter 


Third Quarter Second Quarter First Quarter Total 
$239,351.98 $294,690. 86 $371,044.32 $1,134,523. 47 
$125,456.94 $160,692. 13 $212,116.73 $663,122.08 
87,264.82 106,158.51 126,336. 16 420,421.51 
11,098.12 12,594.65 14,217.97 45,539.15 
25,309. 24 23,828.24 22,714.09 92,954.25 
$249,129.12 $303,273.53 $375,384.95 $1,225,036.99 
$9,777.14 $8,582.67 $4,340. 63 $90,513.52 
2,206. 99(a) 5,665. 29(a) 3,677. 64(a) 19,776.71 (a) 
$11,984. 13 $14,247.96 $8,018.27 $110,290. 23(b) 


(b) The total column includes adjustments of published quarterly figures. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


The annual report of the St. Joseph Lead Co., cover- 
ing the year 1918, shows that dividends amounting to 
$2,818,992 were disbursed during the period.” The com- 
pany’s mills and concentrators produced 133,099 tons 
of lead concentrate, 125,320 tons of which was shipped 
to the company’s smeltery and 7779 tons was sold to 
other concerns. The mines produced 2,299,490 tons of 
ore, and the total smelting output was 79,620 tons of 
pig lead. 

With the signing of the armistice in November and 
the subsequent cancellation of Government munition 
contracts, the purchase of nearly 25,000 tons of lead 
per month which had been going into direct or indirect 
Government war uses was discontinued in the month of 
December; so that from the position of being entirely 
unable to meet the demand, the lead industry faced the 
prospect of a serious over-supply. No one expected that 
the full 25,000 tons a month could quickly be diverted to 
peace uses, this amount representing more than half 
the normal production. Most of the companies saw the 
necessity of at once curtailing output, but none of them 
desired to make the curtailment sufficiently drastic to 
throw out of employment large numbers of their em- 
ployees at the beginning of the winter. The companies 
in St. Francois County, Mo., where the St. Joseph 
Lead Co.’s mines are situated, in early December went © 
to a five-day week; but as lead continued to pile up, a 
still further cut in production was made. The company 
is now operating at about 60% of normal. 
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Portland Gold Mining Co. 


The president of the Portland Gold Mining Co., Frank 
G. Peck, in the 25th annual report of the company says: 

The Colorado Springs mill ceased operations on Mar. 
31, 1918, so far as the treatment of ores was con- 
cerned. The production of high-grade ores in the Crip- 
ple Creek district had fallen off to such an extent by 
reason of war conditions that it was impossible to oper- 
ate at a profit both of the reduction plants in Colorado 
Springs; and, our mill being the smaller of the two, it 
was decided to discontinue its operation, and to have 
our high-grade ores treated at the Golden Cycle plant, 
under a temporary and fairly satisfactory arrangement 
made at that time. If there should be a material in- 
crease in the output of the Cripple Creek district, or if 
changed conditions should later make it desirable to dis- 
continue the present arrangement, we can either resume 
operations at our Colorado Springs plant, or treat these 
ores at our Independence mill, as may be deemed most 
advisable. 

Important experimental work was carried on at our 
Colorado Springs plant during the last nine months 
of the year, by representatives of the U. S. Government, 
in an endeavor to develop a process for extracting pot- 
ash from our tailings dumps. It has been discovered 
that these tailings contain 7% of potash, or about 140 
pounds to the ton. There are about two million tons of 
tailings in the Colorado Springs mill dumps, and im- 
portant progress was made toward devising a method of 
extraction. 

The Victor mill was closed on July 30, 1918, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of securing labor sufficient to 
supply the tonnage of low-grade ore necessary for eco- 
nomical operation of both it and the Independence mill. 
Much of the machinery from the Victor mill has already 
been moved to the Independence plant, and eventually 
all of it will be transferred, thus carrying out a part of 
the plan decided upon by the board several years ago, of 
ultimately combining all ore-reduction operations at the 
Independence plant. The Independence mill treated a 
considerable tonnage of low-grade ore during the year, 
and although the percentage of extraction was good, the 
profits realized were disappointing, largely owing to 
war conditions. Almost without exception, every im- 
provement devised to reduce costs, and every economy 
instituted during the year, was immediately offset by 
some increase in the cost of labor, or of some chemical 
or commodity entering into the extraction of gold. 
However, now that the war is over, the trend of costs 
undoubtedly will be in the other direction. In other 
words, the purchasing power of gold, instead of de- 
creasing, as during the last two or three years, should 
slowly increase, and the plant should earn a good profit 
during the coming year. 

The most important event during 1918 was the com- 
pletion of a branch tunnel from the Roosevelt drainage 
tunnel to a connection with Portland shaft No. 2 at a 
depth of 2131 ft. from the surface. The main drainage 
tunnel, work on which was begun 11 years ago, is 24,- 
255 ft. long from its portal to its heading, which is 
about the middle of the northerly portion of the com- 
pany’s property. 

On Dec. 29 our main shaft was sunk to the 21st or 
drainage-tunnel level. The work of timbering the shaft 
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and cutting out a station of sufficient size to install 
pumps and to allow room for the work of opening up 
the high-grade orebodies there will soon be accom- 
plished. We will then begin driving on our No. 1 vein, 
which contains the largest and best orebody we have. 
This will enable us to materially increase our high- 
grade production. Our Lee No. 5 orebody was cut by 
the drainage tunnel crosscut. 

At the beginning of 1918 we had a good cash bal- 
ance in our treasury, but the excessive cost of supplies, 
the heavy draft on our skilled labor by the Government, 
and the shortage of experienced miners, which compelled 
us to fill our vacancies with unskilled men, increased 
our operating expense so much that we carefully con- 
sidered the situation thus brought about and acted ac- 
cordingly. In July, on account of the small profits 
earned during the first half of 1918, we reduced our 
quarterly dividend from 3c. to 2c. per share, as it was 
evident that a considerable part of our dividend for the 
year would have to be paid out of our accumulated 
surplus earnings. 

Taking everything into consideration, the outlook for 
the future is promising. The profits from our Inde- 
pendence mill should be sufficient to pay dividends at the 
present rate during the coming year. The labor situa- 
tion is improving, and if the orebodies on the 21st level 
and below it, which are made accessible by the branch 
tunnel, prove to be measurably near to the production 
that we anticipate, the net earnings from the mine for 
the year should be sufficient to build up the treasury 
cash balance to satisfactory dimensions. 

Much to our regret, F. L. Smale, the manager of the 
mining department, severed his connection with the 
company last October, after many years of valuable 
service. After Mr. Smale’s resignation, we decided ‘to 
place the mining and the milling departments under one 
head, and George M. Taylor was put in charge of both 
departments as general manager of the company. This 
arrangement has proved satisfactory, and great credit 
is due Mr. Taylor and his assistants, Fred Jones, su- 
perintendent of the mine; Thomas B. Crowe, superin- 
tendent of the mill; and Luther Lennox, assistant su- 
perintendent of the mill, for the success that has fol- 
lowed from the consolidation of the two departments 
under one head. The financial report shows that the 
gross value of ore mined and shipped during 1918 was 
$1,120,851.25, products recovered by the Victor mill 
realized $942,791.77, and revenue from all other sources, 
$14,066.31. The net cost of mining and milling was 
$1,881,113.10, leaving a net profit from operation of 
mines and mills of $196,596.23. Dividends were paid 
during the period amounting to $300,000, making a total 
of dividends paid to Jan. 1, 1919, of $11,257,080. 





Rambler-Cariboo Mines, Ltd. 


The Rambler-Cariboo Mines, Ltd., reports that for 
the eight months ended Dec. 31, 1918, 5400 tons of 
material was mined and milled, producing 400 tons of 
lead concentrates and 310 tons of zinc concentrates. 
The concentrator was in operation six months, the re- 
maining time being spent in repairs made necessary 
by snowslides during the spring. Owing to high costs 
and scarcity of labor, little development work was done. 
No shipments of crude lead were made. 
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Industrial News from Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





War-Minerals Relief Commission 


The regulations governing the filing of claims under 
the War-Minerals Relief Act have been amended so as 
to allow claimants to file a brief with the questionnaire. 
It has been decided that hearings will be conducted by 
the War-Minerals Relief Commission when good reason 
for such action can be shown. When justified, the com- 
mission will conduct the hearing at a point easy of 
access from the mining district concerned. 

Applications for relief are beginning to reach the 
commission in considerable volume. Thirty claims have 
been presented in such a condition that they have been 
formally filed with the commission. Many others have 
been returned with instructions as to the precise in- 
formation required and the precedure to be followed. 
In addition, a large number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived. The following clauses have been added to the 
questionnaire: 

Attach copies of all contracts: (1) For the financing 
of the enterprise; (2) by which money was raised; (3) 
for the sales of the minerals produced. Give name and 
amount of stock owned by each stockholder holding more 
than 5% of the stock of the company. Did the high 
price of the minerals influence claimant in determin- 
ing to make production? At the time claimant deter- 
mined to produce any of said minerals, did claimant 
contemplate presenting a claim against the Government 
in case losses were incurred? If so, did claimant inform 
any of said Government agencies or their officers, 
agents, or employees of that intention? Did claimant 
consult with any of said Government agencies or their 
officers, agents, or employees as to the machinery to he 
bought, the land to be leased or purchased, or the build- 
ings to be constructed? Did claimant pay to any em- 
ployees any damages for personal injuries sustained in 
the work of producing any of said minerals? 

A determined effort was made to induce the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to open a Pacific Coast branch 
office of the War-Minerals Relief Commission. Secre- 
tary Lane, however, declined to do so, as he regarded 
it as impracticable to divide the work. 





Sale of Surplus Motor Vehicles - 


Many rumors have been circulated as to the disposi- 
tion of the surplus motor-driven vehicles now owned 
by the War Department. The, following outline of the 
proposed method of handling this matter is given by the 
Director of Sales, War Department: 

1. The different branches of the Government will be 
consulted to see whether the surplus of automobiles 
and motor trucks in the War Department can be used 
to fill their requirements. 

2. Various manufacturers of vehicles will then be 
approached to see if they will take over the vehicles of 
their own make to market them with their own ma- 
chines, thus giving the Government a fair market price 
and at the same time disturbing the market conditions 
as little as possible. 
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3. The net surplus remaining after the above 
methods have been adopted will be disposed of to the 
public, either through auction or by sealed bids. Full 
publicity will be given these sales, in order that the 
Government may realize the best results. 


Reducing Clay and Gypsum Prices 


Producers of gypsum and clay have held preliminary 
conferences with the Industrial Board with regard to 
a further reduction in prices. No conclusion has been 
attained, but it is believed that an agreement providing 
for slight reductions will be reached. J. E. Spurr, of 
the Bureau of Mines, is the member of the Industrial 
Board Advisory Committee, and he will act in an ad- 
visory capacity on mineral matters. 


Economic Liaison Commission 


An economic liaison commission has been formed by 
the State Department. It is made up of representatives 
from the departments in which the work has a bearing 
on foreign trade. The mining industry is represented 
by E. S. Bastin, of the Geological Survey, and H. C. 
Morris, of the Bureau of Mines. They will advise on 
problems relating to the minerals both with regard to 
import and export. The committee will meet every 
week. It is under the direction of Julius G. Lay, the 
foreign-trade adviser of the State Department. Mem- 
bers of the committee, other than those mentioned, are: 
Wesley Frost, Economic Intelligence Section, State De- 
partment; Karl Delaittre, Bureau of Research, War 
Trade Board; Col. John M. Dunn, General Staff; C. E. 
McGuire, Treasury Department; Roland D. Mahoney, 
Labor Department; Clarence W. Moomaw, Department 
of Agriculture; William Notz, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Commander F. F. Rogers, Navy Department; W. 
M. Steuart, Tariff Commission; Walter S. Tower, Ship- 
ping Board. 


Preparations are being made by the War Department 
to conduct research work on nitrates at the American 
University, near Washington. This is being done to 
take advantage of the equipment and facilities which 
are being abandoned by the Chemical Warfare Service. 


C. B. Holmes has been retained as chief accountant 
for the War-Minerals Relief Commission. For many 
years Mr. Holmes was in the employ of the Chile Ex- 
ploration Co., the Braden Copper Co., and other Guggen- 
heim concerns. 


Questionable stock promotion schemes are to receive 
the active attention of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Searching questionnaires have been sent out to a large 
number of companies and individuals now engaged in 
the sale of stocks, with the purpose of securing more 
complete information as to the extent and nature of 
their operations. 
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27th Engineers’ Fund Is Still Growing 


In the Journal of Mar. 29 it was announced that the 
fund of the Association of the 27th Engineers had 
reached its goal of $20,000. Since then additional 
contributions and receipts have been as follows: 


Bee RON sins Sale ky woke pigs wins pie eee Mckles Oe aleve sk le eas Fe ee $25.00 
Oscar Tnauans Sie Ve Pe GNU Sk eg Beha ee ance ok 20.00 
Christmas donations from employees of Braden Copper 
oo, SEs ROMO CURIS ia She v6.9 8 ORK ee blave- dle one baa e's 450.00 
Interest on bank deposit ........ briicivldea plkeValawes 14.73 
OG eS os ope EEK TF Ok werdedvioner isis pi aitawesen $20,509.73 


The association is going to publish a memoir, giving 
a history of the 27th Engineers, a complete roster of 
the officers and men, and all other details of interest. 
A copy will be sent to each member of the regiment’ and 
to each subscriber to the fund. 

Members of the regiment will receive also a bronze 
medal made according to a design which was adopted 
by the regiment while in France. If any of the men 
have a different address from the one on the roster, 
they should notify W. R. Ingalls, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of the 27th Engineers. 


Sale of Ordnance Scrap 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Ordnance scrap is being placed on the market at cur- 
rent prices, and is being taken rapidly. It is predicted 
that all of the existing stocks will be disposed of within 
two months. Stocks as of Feb. 28, the last figures 
available, were as follows: 


Pounds 
Brass scrap, all kinds .......... tha iale Sa are erage a alee 5,162,405 
CI TN ae ao ose oe bck ho cee ep meada's beens cu 700,540 
Aluminum scrap, all kinds .......... be baie wes eal 62,8 
CODPOE GCEOD, Gil BIOS oc ck’ hav cdc Ci Sec cckies Shae ees 1,219,218 
Machine shop borings and turnings.............e0e0- 4,640,989 
Heavy melting steel scrap .......... beta ala tip Macatee wa 1,685,097 
LOW-PROSDNOLUS MIOCT SOPRT ooo. o-c. 6 66 since view sc ceccesievee 6,838,539 
Nickel-steel borings and turnings .................... 2,887,779 
WICKGI-MtGOl BOTOD CHORVT): ojo sc cc cicvcwcsiins decivenes 5,692,345 
CARGL. GEN TA Pee IEOU MONON 6.5 6 o's c 6,054. 5100 00 6k veeeies 1,042,097 
High-speed steel scrap, hoarse mm SOP id 148,453 
ENGR toa reread kvl bce. 518 a dw ncatthae-0 6d Wain OF. Gelert alee a do's 228,428 
Mixed il miscellaneous iron and steel scrap edad weaker 1,119,260 
Brass sweepings, ashes, Cte. ..j..cccccccccccscccscese 265,119 
Lead scrap, all ger sia We ara tte We ald Marerhcte tan a wae Mae 94,005 
CIO UP GEG i. i ced accldas s Heeaee aes a chebo eke 3,594,795 
Miscellaneous cae "iden paner, wood, etc.) ....... 535,94 
SU GF Sse gre'p acs «ere oad glee aUE pKa ee areales Maula eee eid 33,09 
UME 6s wheba nes by Gini b wapade UE We REE Koa ee alee 35,948,609 


Compensation to War-Mineral 


Producers 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


The conditions governing the presentation of claims 
for loss incurred in the production and exploitation of 
manganese, chrome, tungsten, and pyrite ores are as 
follows: 

1. All claims must be in writing, contain a statement 
of the facts upon which losses are based, subscribed 
and sworn to before a notary public or clerk of a court 
of record. 

2. All claims must be filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., within three 
(3) months from and after the approval of said act, 
ie., on or before June 2, 1919. 

8. Claims for losses cannot be considered which re- 
late to any other minerals. 

4. There can be adjusted, liquidated and paid only 
such net losses as have been suffered by any person, 
firm, or corporation by reason of producing, or pre- 
paring to produce, any of said minerals in compliance 
with the request or demand of the Department of the 
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Interior, the War Industries Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to supply the urgent needs of the nation 
in the prosecution of the war. 

5. No claim can be allowed unless the expenditures 
made or obligations incurred were subsequent to Apr. 
6, 1917, and prior to Nov. 12, 1918, in a legitimate at- 
tempt to produce any of said minerals for the needs 
of the nation for the prosecution of the war. 

6. No profits of any kind shall be included in any 
claim, and no investment for merely speculative pur- 
poses will be recognized. 

A questionnaire to be executed under oath by the 
claimant, or claimants, setting out the facts on which 
the claim is based, is inclosed herewith. This question- 
naire must be returned to the War-Minerals Relief 
Commission, Room 2131, Interior Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Output Falls 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Less bituminous coal was mined during the week 
ended Mar. 22 than during any week since Christmas, 
the amount being 7,477,000 tons, according to estimates 
furnished to the U. S. Fuel Administration by the 
Geological Survey. 

Last year the output recorded for the corresponding 
week was 11,121,000 tons, or nearly 50% more. The 
chief cause of the drop was lack of orders, and time was 
lost on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The loss from full-time production because of “no 
market” during the week ended Mar. 15 was 42.8%, 
compared with 41.8, 41.9, and 43.0%, respectively, for 
the three weeks next preceding. Total losses from full 
time during the week ended Mar. 15 amounted to 48.0 
per cent. 

Anthracite production during the week ended Mar. 22 
is estimated at 1,171,000 tons, as against 1,206,000 tons 
the previous week, and 2,099,000 net tons. for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 


Molybdenum in the British Empire* 

According to Sydney J. Johnston, of the Scientific 
and Technical Department, Imperial Institute, although 
molybdenum minerals are fairly widely distributed 
throughout the British Empire, deposits of proved com- 
mercial importance are few. The largest producers in 
the past have been Queensland (111 tons in 1917), and 
New South Wales (70 tons in 1917), but the United 
States, Canada (121 tons in 1917), and Norway are 
now rapidly becoming important contributors to the 
world’s supply. India has produced only 1.7 tons, in 
1917. Low-grade orebodies carrying molybdenite are 
of fairly common occurrence, but high-grade deposits 
such as were almost exclusively worked before the war 
are somewhat rare. About three-quarters of the world’s 
output of molybdenum ore has been won from tungsten 
and bismuth deposits, and-a smaller quantity has been 
obtained as a byproduct in the mining of tin. 


Sales of metals by the War Department from Mar. 15 
to Mar. 21 are reported as follows: Non-ferrous, $425,- 
966.75; ferrous, $48,015.60. 


*Abstracted from Iron and Coal Trade Review, Jan. 3, 1919, 
22. 
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March Mining Dividends 


Dividends paid in March, 1919, by 28 United States 
mining and metallurgical companies making public re- 
ports amounted to $12,050,438, as compared with $27,- 
240,511 paid by 35 companies in March, 1918. Holding 
companies paid $366,572, as compared with $413,433 in 
1917. Canadian, Mexican and South American mining 
companies paid $1,464,840 in March, 1919, and $1,806,- 
218 in March, 1918. 


United States Mining and Metallurgical 


Companies S'tuation Per Share Total 
OO. 305 5. 2s Sis Sasieeas Mich. $1.00 $200,000 
NN Oi ons on ocak ab abe'k. Mich. 1.00 100,000 
Am. Sm. and Ref., com........... U. 8.-Mex. 1.00 609,980 
Am. Sm. and Ref., pfd............ U. 8.-Mex. ‘72 875,000 
BIQORM Bok. se wenesscas cass Calif. -05 10,000 
RO SD Ss 5a. cab ons p s  4:nibin'e Ariz. -36 554,000 
Bingham Mines, C.........ceee.+0. Utah 25 37,500 
Caledonia, 1. s. fii Reale baneh cic et Hae 01 6,050 
Calumet & Ariz., a a eat Ariz. 1.00 642,480 
EES Ee a eee eer N. M. .75 652,485 
Copper es Bice De wanes wean Mich. 1.00 395,000 
epee Cea B62 sic diavwan bones Colo. .10 122,000 
Eagle & Blue Beil, Riles Ue ae te oelats Utah .05 44,658 
Federal Min. & Sm. Up WES Bninied c's 0% U.S. 1.75 209,757 
abe ART Oe ois o's Sales oo oi ok 5k S Colo. . 03 45,00 
RM iin i. lh a bibs ones alk da. 15 150,000 
THOMOND, oo aoc i ives iwededs D. -50 125,580 
Tatermnt, TVG. 5 5. cscces ce sv0cs U. 8.-Can. - 50 836,692 
POU RN, BSi5 o's ei cb osbeiskineles 6 Mich. -50 75,000 
Kennecott, c. aspen ik alate ke tinea eae i -50 1,393,477 
Nevada Con., Bsa, esl ive Nev. 373 749,797 
Oroville Dredg....0....cesecscece if, a 82,385 
EO sees shay sae Soe Mich. 1.00 96,150 
REG: 6. 5 55c.7 sk Gpesensinls FO <0 Mich. 1.00 110,000 
MO CIE. css bce cuclke seek iz. 50 788,589 
St. "Gated band Ft gas a ah aetthcihe Ss Mo. 35 493,313 
Tintic Standard, l.c............02- Utah .08 93,400 
United Eastern, g................- Ariz. .07 95,410 
SR MORI ss sieseiavienaitis ence cass Utah 1.50 2, 436, 735 
Canadian, South American and Mexican 
mee Situation Per Share Total 
Cerro de Pasco, c. So. Am. $1.00 oe 224 
poe re al: ‘ yk O13 17,650 
ot Bis .10 24,000 
Kerr a i ernie w eater ee sate Ont. -25 150,000 
Mexico Mines - El oe &. eka Mex. .96 174,960 
Min. Corpn. of Can., 8. do keiee See . 123 200,006 
Holding Compan Situation Per Share Total 
ox. Explor. . bake caries 3 kang See $0. 3 $28,139 
SME IS. sccceeessciccees Mex. 135,000 
ype ee Re oD Pam ee 1. 00 203,433 


Total dividends in the first three months of the year 
were as follows, the 1918 figures being given in paren- 
theses: United States mining and metallurgical com- 
panies, $29,434,006 ($47,261,524); holding companies, 
$696,572 ($743,433); Canadian, Mexican, Central and 
South American companies, $4,614,412 ($4,627,775). 

The dividend record of March, 1919, was largely one 
of reductions, most of the companies finding it neces- 
sary to curtail. Three companies, Calumet & Hecla, Old 
Dominion, and Utah Consolidated, passed their regular 
payments. In the case of the copper companies, the 
reason, no doubt, was the unsettled condition of the 
market. Of thirteen copper companies, including the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., seven reduced 
their dividends by one-half, four by one-third, and two 
by one-quarter. 


Metallurgists and Engineers Needed 


The United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., makes announcement that open com- 
petitive civil-service examinations are to be held on Apr. 
15, 1919, for junior metallurgists, at entrance salaries 
of $1500 a year, and junior mining engineers, at 
entrance salaries of $1200 to $1500 a year; and on May 
6, 1919, for mining engineers for metal and mineral 
“ mining investigations, at entrance salaries of $3000 to 
$4000 a year for Grade 3, $2400 to $3000 a year for 
Grade 2, and $1800 to $2400 a year for Grade 1. Full 
information may be obtained from the commission. 
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Mining Convention at Vancouver 


To plan the extensive development of the latent min- 
eral resources of the Pacific Northwest; to face the 
problems of the present with enterprise and courage; 
and, above all, to display that confidence in the coun- 
try’s wealth which well-substantiated facts warrant— 
these were some of the general points made by promi- 
nent Western mining men who took part in the Inter- 
national Mining Convention held at Vancouver, B. C., 
from Mar. 17 to 19, inclusive. Between 500 and 600 
delegates were in attendance, the greater part of whom 
were visitors. All the Pacific Coast states, British 
Columbia’s various mineral districts, the Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska were represented. Vancouver threw 
open her doors wide, and for the week the city belonged 
to the mining men, who were warmly welcomed and 
hospitably entertained. 

The British Columbia Chamber of Mines, of Van- 
couver, B. C., under whose auspices the convention was 
conducted, is to be congratulated alike on the personnel 
of the gathering, the educational features of its pro- 
gram, and the thorough preparations made for the 
entertainment of the guests. A full account of the con- 
vention will be given in a subsequent issue. 


The Mining Industry in Utah 


A committee to represent the operators of mines, 
mills and smelteries in the State of Utah has been 
formed to investigate the conditions prevailing there. 
It consists of Imer Pett, general manager, Bingham 
Mines Co., and Eagle & Blue Bell Mining Co., chair- 
man; C. E. Allen, manager of mines, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Co., vice-president; Fred Gowans, 
general manager, Utah Consolidated Mining Co.; C. F. 
Jennings, assistant purchasing agent, Utah Copper Co.; 
F. J. Westcott, secretary, Silver King Coalition Mines 
Co., and J. B. Whitehill, ore purchasing agent, Interna- 
tional Smelting Company. 

A statement has been issued which draws attention 
to the fact that the situation is so serious that relief 
must come in the immediate future if metal mining 
operations are to continue. When the armistice was 
signed on Nov. 11, 1918, copper was selling at 26c. per 
Ib., and lead at $8.05 per 100 lb. Almost immediately 
afterward the market for these metals practically dis- 
appeared, and in the case of copper there were no quo- 
tations until February, 1919. Copper is now quoted at 
about 15c., with few buyers, and lead is in limited 
demand around $5.25. There is no reason to anticipate 
any substantial advances in the prices of these metals 
for at least a year to come. 

The greatly decreased prices for metals threw a 
heavy burden on the mining companies of the state. 
Smaller producers have been compelled to suspend work 
entirely, and the larger producers have reduced opera- 
tions materially. The Salt Lake valley smelters have 
curtailed their operations fully 50%. The mining com- 
panies have met the situation in part by reducing wages 
from the high point reached during the war. Reductions 
have amounted to from 75c. to $1 per day. To compare 
with the average wage reduction, the cost of necessaries 
of life must be reduced about 20 per cent. 

The mining companies hoped and expected that they 
and their employees would not be left to bear the bur- 
den alone, and that there would be corresponding re- 
ductions in the cost of supplies for the mines and the 
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necessaries of life. Such, however, has not been the 
case. Almost without exception, supplies have con- 
tinued at the war-time price levels, and necessaries of 
life cost as much as or more than they did in July, 
1918. The committee purposes to- ascertain whether 
this condition is due to the attitude of manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retailer. 

The mining industry has borne all the burden it can. 
Others interested must assume a part of the load un- 
less they are prepared to sacrifice a considerable pro- 
portion of the benefits they have derived through min- 
ing activity, and from the patronage of those who have 
gained their livelihood in the state. 


Fight It Out for Yourself 


In several respects all Americans have gained by the 
war. They have gained those things for which their 
boys died, or at least they can feel that those things 
are now in sight. Some feel that they have lost more 
than was gained and doubt if it was all worth the 
price. Thank God that number is small. For the sake 
of those who fell and were glad to pay that price, let 
everyone cherish the country’s gains and try to forget 
individual losses which were sc much less than the 
sacrifices of the men who gave their lives. 

Their debts have all been paid, their slates are clean. 
The obligations of those that are left are not canceled. 
The slacker may say that the war is over and that 
patriotism is not going to draw any more Liberty Loan 
money out of his pocket, but it is the duty of the patri- 
otic man and woman to consider what ought to be their 
attitude in respect to the next Liberty Loan, and to 
argue the matter out with their own consciences. It is 
safe to say that both they and Uncle Sam will be pleased 
with the result of that argument. 


The Yerington District of Nevada 


The Yerington, or Mason Valley, district, in western 
Nevada, is, next to Ely, the most productive copper dis- 
trict in the state. Before 1912 it had not produced 
much copper, but from 1912 to the end of 1918 it pro- 
duced 80,000,000 Ib. The ore deposits of the district 
are described in detail in a report recently issued by 
the U. S. Geological Survey, as Professional Paper 114. 

Mining began in the Yerington district at least as early 
as 1865, when attempts were made, at the Ludwig mine, 
to work bodies of oxidized copper ore. Before 1907, 
however, mining in the district was intermittent and 
the mineral output was small. The most important of 


the early operations was the mining of natural blue- - 


stone, which occurred in the outcrops of the chief ore- 
bodies of the Yerington district and many thousand 
tons of which were mined to furnish the copper sul- 
phate used in the mills at Virginia City in the Washoe 
process. In those early days a smeltery was built at 
Ludwig, but it was not successful. A smeltery was 
built also at the Bluestone mine, on the east side of 
the range, but it was not operated long; and another 
built at Yerington station made no considerable output. 
‘These early attempts were directed chiefly to mining 
the oxidized ores, which were naturally richer, though 
far less abundant, than the sulphide ore. In the ab- 
sence of transportation facilities, the larger bodies of 
primary ore, nearly all of which are of low grade, were 
not commercially attractive. 
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Interest in the district revived about 1907. Some 
of the largest deposits were bought by energetic com- 
panies having adequate capital, and active exploration 
and development were begun. The Nevada Copper Belt 
R.R., begun in August, 1909, and completed to Ludwig 
in September, 1911, was built into the district from 
Wabuska, on the Southern Pacific system. A smelting 
plant, eventually increased to a capacity of 1800 tons a 
day, was constructed by the Mason Valley Mines Co. 
at Thompson, two miles north of Wabuska. It began 
operations on Jan. 6, 1912, and soon made a consider- 
able output, largely from the ore deposits of the Yering- 
ton district. 

The copper deposits of the district consist of chalco- 
pyrite and pyrites, intergrown with pyroxene, garnet, 
and epidote. They are of the contact-metamorphic type, 
and their geologic features are of much scientific in- 
terest. The investigation of the origin of the ore de- 
posits has led to certain practical recommendations as 
to the most systematic and effective way in which to 
explore for undiscovered ore. 


Ceylon Plumbago in 1918 


Decreased shipments of graphite to the United States 
in 1918 adversely affected the Ceylon plumbago industry, 
according to Consul Walter A. Leonard in Commerce 
Reports. In 1916 the United States took 75% of Ceylon’s 
plumbago and in 1917 over 81%, whereas in 1918 
America took barely 55% (percentage based on quantity, 
not value). Before the total prohibition of import was 
put into effect, on July 1, 1918, American shipments 
were below normal. According to invoices certified at 
this consulate, only 7910 tons, valued at $1,374,221, was 
shipped to the United States in 1918, as compared with 
22,121 tons, valued at $6,550,302, in 1917. 

Exports of Ceylon plumbago in 1918 were consider- 
ably less than in any previous year during the past 10- 
year period, except in 1914, when 14,300 long tons was 
exported, as compared with 15,500 tons in 1918. In the 
record year of 1916 exports totaled over 33,000 tons, 
compared with approximately 27,000 tons in 1917. The 
years 1909, 1910, 1912, and 1913 showed exports greater 
than those in 1917 and nearly equal to the figures of 
1916, although the value of the exports during these 
earlier years was less. 

The distribution of plumbago exports covering the 
years 1917 and 1918, respectively, as compiled by the 
a Chamber of Commerce, is given in the following 
table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPORTS OF CEYLON PLUMBAGO, 1917 AND 1918 


1917 1918 1917 1918 

Countries Tons Tons Countries Tons ‘Tons 

America...... 21,965 8,409 NR ans Ha ha 61 

United King- Russia...... OR i 

pe 4,600 6,386 —_ _ ——- 

Tees cos S 145 303 Totals.... 27,047 15,453 
Australia... .. 237 «9294 


It is reported that the high prices of Ceylon plumbago - 
in 1916 and early 1917 made it possible for competition 
from Madagascar and other graphite fields to react 
against the Ceylon market. It is not expected that such 
high prices will rule again in Ceylon. Lump plimbago 


is now quoted at $115 to $225 per long ton, as compared 
with prices ranging as high as $500 in late 1916 and 
early 1917. Prices of other grades of plumbago are 
at present comparatively low, chips ranging from $65 to 
$150, dust from $20 to $100, and flying dust as low as 
$13 per ton. 
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Editorials 


The Task Ahead for America 


HE task of winning Prosperity is, if anything, 
greater than was the task of winning Liberty. 

It can be won only by our uniting to solve the prob- 
lems of Peace as we united to solve those of War; by 
continuing, each one of us, to do his or her individual, 
personal share. ! 

The war expenditures of the Government were not 
cut short by the signing of the armistice; the immense 
machinery of warfare could not be wiped out in a day. 

We still have an unpaid balance of several billion 
dollars of war debts. We still have a huge army over- 
seas that must be fed, supplied, paid, and brought 
back home. Our disabled soldiers and sailors must be 
tenderly cared for. Great hospitals and demobilization 
camps must be maintained. 

In a multitude of unavoidable ways the country is 
still under an enormous war expenditure. 

We have got to finish the job. 


The Engineer in Public Life 


HE calling of an important meeting of a number 

of engineering societies, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of engineers and their obligations 
in the matter of personal service in public affairs, is 
a forceful reminder of the fact that the profession has 
not, to date, contributed its share to the public welfare 
in this respect. Members of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions continue to influence legislation and public 
opinion, but engineers appear to lack the required ini- 
tiative, and timidly remain in the background when 
experienced advice is much needed, and which, if given 
freely, would redound to their own good and to the 
credit of the profession. 

The discovery of Hoover was due to the fact that he, 
and he alone among all the American officials in London 
at the outbreak of the Great War, had the training 
and experience to see that the delicate and difficult 
situations involved in the handling of thousands of 
dazed and penniless refugees in the English metropolis 
must be by calm, common-sense engineering methods. 
And the first step he took was to divide the 24-hour day 
into three engineering shifts of eight hours apiece. 

It was Hoover’s experience with men, gained as an en- 
gineer in all parts of the world, that enabled him to 
classify the applicants for relief into “good,” “bad,” and 
“indifferent,” and with such skill that practically all 
the money that was loaned was ultimately returned. It 
was Hoover’s practical engineering talent in such ele- 
mentary though vital matters that resulted in the suc- 
cessful solution of a difficult problem, and led to his 
translation to other and more important spheres of 
action; and it is worthy of note that all the under- 
takings with which his name has been associated have 
been managed without that chaos and evidence of 
frantic disorganization that so often hide the ineffi- 
ciency of speed cranks and diagram-chart experts. 





The basis of efficiency is sound engineering common 
sense. It is to be hoped that the results of the meeting 
have been to record a definite advance of opinion and 
resolution in the object for which it was called. The 
war enabled the engineer to come into his own. The 
nation needs him no less in times of peace, and when 
he realizes this fact he will respond nobly. 


Commerce and Mining in Argentina 


HE constitution of an Argentine-American Cham- 

ber of Commerce in New York is one evidence of 
a welcome rapprochement between the United States 
and the Argentine Republic. The primary object of the 
new association will be to protect trade interests and 
advance trade relations between the two countries ac- 
cording to just and equitable principles and methods, 
to encourage the investment of capital in legitimate 
enterprises, and to take whatever measures may be - 
practicable to facilitate intercourse and friendly re- 
lations. 

The proposed objectives are admirable. The obvious 
result of the purpose of the Chamber to encourage what 
is desirable, just, and equitable will be to discourage 
the questionable methods and practices which have 
tended to keep the industrial and commercial life of the 
two countries so far separated. The desire for friendly 
relations must inevitably lead to an attitude of frank- 
ness and honesty on both sides, and this augurs well. 
In addition to fostering the spirit of codperation and 
encouraging the idea of mutual interdependence, the 
Chamber’s activities will result in greater publicity for 
Argentine matters, the dissemination of truthful re- 
ports and the appreciation of reliable data. All this 
will help to clear away many misapprehensions and 
should encourage expansion and development on a scale 
commensurate with the aspirations of both countries. 

The mining industry in Argentina is looked upon 
more or less as a joke; and mining engineers are there 
regarded as quacks and charlatans. Those who take 
this view have every justification, for the past history 
of mining in that country has been a lamentable suc- 
cession of frauds, exploitations made under incompe- 
tent advice, and disasters. The contributing cause has 
been an entire lack of publicity, coupled with an un- 
fortunate isolation from mining camps in successful 
operation in other parts of the world. 

‘No survey of Argentina’s mineral resources has ever 
been made. Its wealth is therefore unknown even to 
its own people. Development of outlying districts has 
been neglected through lack of knowledge of the po- 
tentialities of the country. Closer coéperation with the 
United States should achieve much. 

The new Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce 
will do well to encourage the ventilation of subjects of 
vital interest to both countries. In course of time we 
hope to see a more healthful tone exhibited with regard 
to the mining industry in Argentina, and a recognition 
of the fact that, in proper hands, it is a legitimate 
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and highly specialized business, involving skill, initia- 
tive, and experience. Publicity will achieve much tow- 
ard the rehabilitation of the industry, and mutual bene- 
fit will result. 


The Tungsten Market 


INCE early in last November there has been a great 

depression in the market for tungsten ores and con- 
centrates. For the greater part of the time there has 
been no market. Imports have continued and stocks 
have increased. The tungsten industry is in the throes 
of readjustment. Until such time as the iron and steel 
manufacturing plants resume normal activity, and the 
surplus stocks of high-speed steel, ferrotungsten, and 
tungsten ores have been disposed of, there will be 
difficulty in the marketing of the product of tung- 
sten mines. 

The high prices for tungsten ores that prevailed dur- 
ing a considerable part of the war period stimulated 
production to an extraordinary degree. The super- 
ficial nature of tungsten deposits makes their exploita- 
tion easy in many instances. The simple treatment 
to which the ores respond makes the winning of a mar- 
ketable product less difficult than with other ores. 

The comprehensive paper on wolfram mining in Bo- 
livia, by G. F. J. Preumont, which we reprint in this is- 

, Sue from the bulletin of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, gives an excellent insight into the condi- 
tions that exist in foreign tungsten-mining centers. 
That many of the deposits of the kind described will 
be rapidly worked out or abandoned when new prices 
for tungsten ores become established is a foregone con- 
clusion. We may liken the exploitation of such areas 
to the working of rich gold-placer regions. For a time 
the production of gold from these regions is large, and 
then rapidly dwindles. Just as the initial placer min- 
ing was succeeded by the working of low-grade placers 
and lode deposits on a substantial and more or less 
permanent scale, so will the scattered tungsten-mininz 
operations finally reach a condition of stability in the 
few well-conducted and thoroughly worked mines that 
will survive the present conditions in countries like 
Bolivia, China, India, and the United States. 

In our country the tungsten industry has been de- 
veloped to a large extent upon substantial lines, and, 
were it not for the foreign tungsten product that 
presses into our market, there would be a ready sale 
for all of the ore produced. The prospective market 
will be one of keen competition between domestic and 
foreign producers. Prices, without doubt, will be 
substantially lower than those’ that prevailed during 
the last year and may approach the pre-war level. What 
the attitude of the next Congress on the tariff is to be 
will be looked forward to with great interest, and will 
be of far-reaching importance to our domestic tungsten 
producers. 


American Merchant Marine 


F WHAT interest is it to the American miner 

whether his ore or the product obtained from it 
is carried abroad in American vessels? What possible 
interest can he have in a merchant marine? He has 
an interest, rather indirect, but still a very pronounced 
interest in supporting the development of a fleet of 
American merchant vessels. 
The miner’s direct concern is for ever-broadening 
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markets for his wares—expanding markets meaning 
greater demand and higher prices for ores and their 


products. The United States is fortunately situated 
as to her natural resources for nearly all of her mineral 
supplies. She has been using an immense tonnage at 
home and has been exporting a much greater value in 
mineral products than she has imported. But, large 
as home consumption is in many minerals, our resources 
greatly exceed domestic requirements, and that produc- 
ing properties may work to the best advantage still 
wider markets are required. The field for these is 
abroad. 

In entering foreign markets we immediately meet 
competition or restriction in some form. What restric- 
tion will develop upon the signing of peace no one can 
foretell, but self-interest of every European country 
will insist that its nationals be protected from the ag- 
gression of foreign producers. This protection may 
take the form of tariffs or bonuses, and is more than 
likely to include subsidies to vessels flying its own flag. 
We may soon expect to be advised of restrictions that 
confront us; we know that we will have to pay the 
freight, and it may easily be that our products will 
feel the weight of subsidized shipping. Here, then, is 
the interest of the American miner in using his efforts 
to see that his output may travel the seas under no 
greater handicap than that of his competitor. Accord-. 
ing to Robert Dollar, who writes in Bulletin No. 4, is- 
sued by the Merchant Marine Committee of the United 
States, between 1790 and 1830 fully 90% of our 
exports were shipped in American vessels, but since 
then the proportion has gradually dropped, until in the 
year 1914 it was less than 1%. If economic laws were 
permitted to take their natural course, if we should 
trust to the law of supply and demand to furnish the 
ships, and to the survival of the fittest to furnish us 
transportation at the lowest rates, the merchants of 
the United States would in all probability, within a few 
years, be sending their vessels all over the world; or if 
some foreign. peoples could handle the shipping better 
than we, they would do that while we produced and 
manufactured for them. 

But economic laws have not been allowed to take 
their natural course. First one nation and then another 
has taken steps that self-interest indicated would favor 
her nationals. And once this procedure was adopted, 
others have had to or did take steps which their law- 
makers thought advisable. 

In the United States the laws that have been passed, 
with the good intention of favoring labor and making 
for efficiency, have simply resulted in causing the Amer- 
ican flag to disappear as a factor in international 
commerce. 

In again referring to the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee’s Bulletin, previously quoted, we learn that, as a 
result of the passage of the Seamen’s Bill, American 
shipping on the Pacific Coast dropped in four years 
from 26 to 2%. Wages were an ftmportant item in 
this, as instanced by two vessels of the same horse- 
power and tonnage: The one under the Japanese flag 
carried a crew of 36 men and had a payroll of $770 per 
month; the other, under the Stars and Stripes, carried 
a crew of 47 men and had a payroll of $3720 per month 

Our methods of making ship measurements favor 
foreign vessels; our inspections are allowed to inter- 
fere with operations; our engine room and deck crews 
are larger than required, and the quality of the per- 
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sonnel is far higher than is the case with our com- 
petitors. 

If we are to have a merchant marine there must be 
drastic changes in our present laws before vessels with 
the American flag can carry our products to foreign 
ports. Safety need not be sacrificed, wages of the 
higher-class seamen need not be reduced, but subsidies 
will probably have to be paid. We all need these ves- 
sels, and it is the duty of each of us to urge upon our 
legislators the necessity of action that will permit of 
private American enterprise once more becoming a 
factor in ocean traffic. 





Taking the Bull by the Horns 


HE statement issued by the Interstate-Callahan, a 

copy of which appeared in the Journal of Mar. 15, 
has been read by many, no doubt, with keen interest. 
Other mines are in the same condition; that is, the value 
of the ore produced has fallen below the cost of pro- 
duction, and the owners are in a quandary as to what 
to do. The first thought is to take the bull by the horns 
and do as the Interstate-Callahan has done, shut down 
until such time as it will again pay to operate the prop- 
erty, for no business can long stand the strain of run- 
ning at a loss, particularly such a business as mining. 
Shutting down is not always a simple operation, and 
seldom means the cessation of all expense. Certain 
overhead charges must be continued, insurance and 
taxes must be paid, the machinery and property must 
be cared for, pumps must be kept running, timber must 
be renewed, and caving ground must be caught up. The 
expense of keeping the property in first-class order may 
be greater than the loss incurred through selling metal 
at less than cost. Closing down for an indefinite pe- 
riod means the scattering of an important part of the 
staff and laboring force, and an added expense when the 
time comes for reorganization. 

With the prompt resumption of normal demand for 
metals, and the steadying of prices for supplies, the gain 
from cessation of work would scarcely compensate for 
the loss incurred by continuing operations, but with no 
prospect of better conditions in the near future the 
question, to say the least, is serious. 

Another important point that the operator must con- 
sider is the condition of those who are dependent upon 
the mine for their daily bread. The dismissal of a small 
number of men weekly has no appreciable effect upon the 
mine or community, but the discharge of several hun- 
dred at one time is most decidedly a serious matter in a 
small community. It is a step that may lead quickly 


to actual want and distress, bringing about greater 


suffering than would be felt by owners if they lost the 
whole of their reserves, or even the mine itself. 

Legally, a community has no right to ask the mine 
owners to support it; morally, the workmen are 
partners in the mine, and if willing to share losses 
should be protected to the limit by owners. 

Whether the mine should be shut down or kept in 
operation does not depend solely upon the question of 
profits, but of equal weight are the factors of social 
and political economy which must be considered, and the 
mine is fortunate that can do as the Interstate-Cal- 
lahan has done, and do it with justice to all and with- 
out suffering to any. 

Some properties are so fortunately circumstanced that 
a middle course may be taken. They are in a position 
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that will enable them to cease production and yet have 
at their command sufficient funds available to make it 
possible to continue the work of prospecting and de- 
velopment. Under existing economic conditions this is 
the wisest course to pursue if at all practicable. 
Production means the addition of metals to a market 
already overstocked and a lengthening of the time dur- 
ing which abnormal conditions will prevail. Let pro- 
duction lag, but use labor and equipment so far as 
practicable in opening new reserves and preparing the 
mine for increased demands that are sure to follow the 
stagnant period that we have now entered upon. The 
cost of such development will be higher than good man- 
agement would sanction, but the metals against which 
it is charged will sell at a higher price than that now 
quoted, and altogether it is the best solution of a bad 
situation. 


Mr. Vanderlip’s Views 


N A PUBLIC SPEECH early in January, Mr. Van- 

derlip expressed himself optimistically respecting the 
economic future, and his other utterances at about that 
time were of the same nature. But lately he has been 
looking into things in Europe, and he has been quoted, 
through The Associated Press, as making the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


I doubt if America has begun to comprehend the seriousness of 
the appalling situation which confronts Europe, and the wrecks 
which the whole fabric of civilization may be facing. America 
was once told there might be peace without victory. What we 
have is victory without peace. Production has ceased, and unless 
production can be speedily resumed, one’s imagination cannot 
comprehend the chaos which may ensue. In France everything 
waits on settlement of the question of indemnity and progress of 
events in Germany. Each day makes the prospect of indemnity 
less possible. If production is not resumed, the horrors of war 
may be exceeded by the horrors of this after period, which is 
not war nor peace, but a breakdown of the machinery of civiliza- 
tion. In face of such appalling disaster, every partisan consider- 
ation, every unessential difference of opinion and every personal 
ambition, should be instantly forgotten. 

Unless terms of peace can be speedily agreed upon, and permit 
resumption of something approaching normal industrial life, 
there is not merely a chance, there is a strong probability, of 
Russian Bolshevism overrunning Germany. What Bolshevism 
is can never be really pictured by a normal mind. No description 
of it has been overdrawn. One may say the temperament and 
psychology of Germany are not such as to lead that country to 
Bolshevism. Hunger can lead any country into Bolshevism, and 
hunger is what Central Europe is facing. 

There is no economic legerdemain that can correct the financial 
difficulties of Europe. Production alone can do that. Production 
in sufficient quantity to permit export of goods alone can per- 
manently support exchanges. 

What can America do? There is certainly one thing it cannot 
do, and that is to withdraw itself, to rest in belief that this chaos 
is remote and America can avoid playing her part in international 
responsibility. We must think in international terms as we never 
thought beforé. The gigantic strength of our own position will 
not keep us free from effects of events here. This is no time 
for narrow or provincial views. 

For example, criticism of actions of governments here in exclud- 
ing our exports shows lack of appreciation of the financial posi- 
tion of these countries. They have sustained exchanges because they 
could borrow from our Government. When that ability to borrow 
ends, these countries will be confronted by extreme difficulty in 
regard to their exchanges. They must avoid every importation 
it is possible for them to prohibit, to keep down demand for 
exchange to pay for importations of food and raw materials. 

Necessity for machinery is imperative, and these governments 
are endeavoring to provide that everything possible shall be 
made within their own borders, because they have not the means 
to make payments in foreign markets. They may have made 
some mistakes in laying embargoes, but in general the effort 
is one with which we sympathize and do not criticize. The ab- 
solutely fundamental necessity is not charity. It is not loans. It 
is organization of production and distribution. 

Transportation is breaking down, and there will be sections 
that cannot be fed even if there were food and plenty in Burope 
to feed them. ‘The first essential is to look facts in the face until 
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terms of peace are known and the available indemnity is meas- 
ured. Any useful indemnity for the time being must be measured 
in terms of goods, and delay in announcing terms of peace is 
rapidly moving into the future Germany’s ability to produce 
goods, 


The above opinions are practically identical with 
those expressed by W. R. Ingalls in an address before 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America in 
January, which was reprinted in the Journal. 

A fundamental trouble in the world today is that 
there are so many men who can not work (for reasons 
beyond their control), or who will not work, thinking 
that they do not have to do so. The resuscitation of 
business, even the survival of our civilization, depends 
upon the people of the world getting to work and work- 
ing harder than ever before. The slackers and the 
strikers are enemies of everybody, themselves included. 
The main thing is to produce. There are many other 
economic problems, but none so fundamental as this. 
The impairment of production is the great danger from 
the spread of Bolshevism. 

We think that in America there is an underlying 
common sense, which often is insufficiently valued, and 
therefore we do not look for any serious Bolshevism 
here. But in spite of our strong financial position we 
cannot escape feeling to some extent the consequences 
of Bolshevism in Europe. 


The excellent article by S. Ford Eaton which is con- 
cluded in this issue throws light upon another one of 
the little known gold-mining regions of South America. 
American capital and enterprise are steadily pushing 
their way into the mining regions of the southern con- 
tinent. That there is a good field here for mining has 
long been recognized. As in so many other regions, 
transportation is a serious handicap to mining opera- 
tions in Colombia. In time South American govern- 
ments will awaken to the necessity for road develop- 
ment and will apportion a considerable part of their 
budget for road and trail work. The elimination of 
repressive laws and the curtailment of onerous taxes, 
together with the general improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities, are necessary factors in encouraging 
foreign miners to open and operate mines in South 
America. 
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BY THE WAY 
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Few persons regard Cuba as a favorable field for 
gold-mining enterprise, yet in its day the chief revenue 
of the island was gold. When Columbus landed near 
Puerto Principe in 1492 he was informed that gold 
could be found in Cubanacan, a district now known as 
Santa Clara Province. Later adventurers, under the 
leadership of Diego Velazquez, did considerable pros- 
pecting in the headwaters of the Arimao River and in 
the vicinity of Guaracabulla and Placetas del Sur. Don 
Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa arrived in Cuba about the 
time that Velazquez started the repartimiento, or assign- 
ment of the natives as slaves, and devoted his energies 
to gold mining and agriculture. He achieved the repu- 
tation of being severe but just; doing more than any 
other individual from Spain to put the industries of 
the island on a sound economic basis and striving to 
make it a land of homes, rather than purely a field for 
exploitation. When the arrogant and despotic Hernando 
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De Soto arrived from Spain in 1538, with plenipo- 
tentiary powers, he was glad to accept the aid of’ 
Porcallo, by that time the richest and most powerful 
resident of the island, in equipping and provisioning 
the Florida expedition. De Soto, having reduced Nufio 
de Tovar to the ranks, offered the vacant post of lieuten- 
ant-general to the best man available. Though Porcallo 
was slightly above the draft age, he accepted his commis- 
sion in the reserve officers’ corps and proceeded to active 
duty with the overseas force, on the understanding that 
he was at liberty to establish a government labor bureau 
on the mainland. The slogan was “jobs for Indians,” 
with very little said about the rate of pay. After a few 
days’ sojourn at some of the Florida shore resorts, Vasco 


noticed that not even by liberal tipping could he obtain 


satisfactory service. Moreover, not a solitary dollar-a- 
year man volunteered. Porcallo and De Soto had a 
lively argument, resulting in the return of the former 
to Cuba. Many historians seemed unable to learn just 
what happened; but one Garcilaso de la Vega intimates 
that old Vasco put on his best tin shirt and went to call 
on an Indian chief named Hurri Harri. He lost his 
way in a swamp, his horse fell on him, and when finally 
extricated he was thoroughly plastered with mud. Re- 
turning on foot, he soliloquized: “Hurri Harri, Hurrt 
Higa, Burra Coja, Carajo. May the foul fiend take a 
land where the language is so difficult and the traveling 
so bad and profitless. I have my mines and plantations 
and can well afford to retire and enjoy the rest of my 
life in peace.” During the same year of departure from 
Cuba, 1539, he returned to his home. In 1542, possibly 
due to the pleas of the humanitarian priest Bartolomé 
de las Casas, the employment of Indians in the mines 
was forbidden by royal decree. In 1544 the bishop of 
Santiago called at Porcallo’s home near the present site 
of San Juan de los Remedios, but learned that his erst- 
while host was in Habana visiting and consoling the 
widow of De Soto. The chief operator of mines having 
retired from active business, the practical miners having 
emigrated to Mexico and South America, and the un- 
skilled laborers having been disqualified by royal decree, 
it is not surprising that gold mining practically ceased 
in Cuba. 


“The original lazy man,” says the Old Timer in the 
Salt Lake Mining Review, “the one who made all who 
preceded him or followed him look like selling platers, 
was a Kansan who was employed as a watchman at the 
old Emma mine, in Alta, during its palmy days. We 
called him ‘Bald-faced Billy,’ probably because of the 
whiskers which covered his features—shaving was too 
much trouble, anyhow. He could neither read nor 
write; and he was the hero of the story of the man 
who, when asked how he put in his time, said: ‘Why, 
I jest sit an’ think; an’ sometimes when it’s real hot I 
jest sit. But what I started to say about him was 
this: One afternoon I passed the Emma on my way to 
the Grizzly, and there was Bill slouched down on a 
pile of lumber, with his unlighted pipe in his mouth 
and a finger and thumb of his right hand pressed 
against the wheel of an ore wagon. ‘What’s the main 
idea, Bill?’ I asked. ‘Huh? Oh,’ he said, ‘when Edgar 
here starts his horses, this here wheel will light a 
match for me.’ And he sat there without moving as 
I passed on.” 
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This index is a convenient reference to the current literature 
of mining and metallurgy published in all of the important periodi- 
cals of the world. We will furnish a copy of any article (if in 
print) in the original language for the price quoted. "Where no 
price is quoted the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers 
must be ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 
the foreign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. Coupons 
are furnished at the following prices: 20c. each, six for $1, 33 for 
$5, and 100 for $15. When remittances are made in even dollars, 
we will return the excess over any order in coupons if so requested. 
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Mar. 8, 1919; 63 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10705—PLATINUM at Franklin Camp, B. C. 
Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 3 p.) 20c. 

10706—PLATINUM—The Source of Placer Platinum in the 


Copper, Lead and Zinc in 
(Mineral Resources of the U. 


J. F. Grugan. 


(Eng. and Min. 


Tulameen District of British Columbia. R. M. Macaulay. (Eng. 

and Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919; 23 pp., illus.) 20c. 
10707—QUICKSILVER in 1916. H. D. McCaskey. (Mineral 

Resources in U. S., 1916, Part 1; 164 pp.) 
10708—QUICKSILVER — Mercury Production at Almaden, 


Spain. Roland Sterner-Rainer. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Jan. 1, 
1919; 3% pp., illus.) Translation of a portion of an article which 
appeared in “Oest. Zeit. f. B.-u. H.,”’ Vol. 62, 1914. 
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10709—QUICKSILVER—Minor Occurrences of Mercury in Eu- 
rope. Roland Sterner-Rainer. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Jan. 15, 
1919; 2% pp.) Translation of a portion of an article in ‘“QOest. 
Zeit. f. B.-u. H.,” Vol. 62, 1914. 

10710—SECONDARY METALS IN 1917. J. P. Dunlop. 
eral Resources of the U. S., 1917, Part 1; 314 pp.) 

10711—_STELLITE—tThe Production and Uses of Stellite. Sidney 
B. Wright. (Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Feb., 1919; 3% pp.) 

10712—TIN AND TUNGSTEN—The Ore Minerals of Tavoy. 
J. Morrow Campbell. (Min. Mag., Feb., 1919; 14 pp.) 40c. 
10713—-TUNGSTEN and the War. Julius L. F. Vogel. (Min. 


Mag., Jan., 1919; 6 pp.) Paper before Brit. Science Guild Exhi- 
bition, Aug. 30, 1918. 40c. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


10714—-ALUNITE—tThe Alunite Problem. W. F. Downs, 
and Min. Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 3p.) 20c. 

10715—ASBESTOS—South Africa the World’s Record Holder in 
Asbestos. (So. Afr. Min. Journ., Jan. 25, 1919; 1p.) An abstract 
oe South African Geological Survey publication, by A, L. Hall. 

Cc. 

10716—BARIUM—Future of the Barium Industry. 
Rollin. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Feb. 15, 1919; 1 p.) 

10717—-FLUORSPAR. Percy A. Wagner. (So. Afr. Journ. of 
Ind., Dec., 1918; 4% pp.) 

10718—GRAPHITE—Refining Alabama Flake Graphite -for 
Crucible Use. Frederick G. Moses. (U. S. Bureau of Mines, War 
Minerals Investigations Series No. 8, 1918; 34% pp.) 


10719—MAGNESITE—Its Occurrences and Uses. 
Feb., 1919; 4% pp.) 


(Min- 


(Eng. 


Wm. H. 


(Min. Mag., 
Paper by T. Cook before the Ceramic So- 


ciety. 40c. 
10720—NITRATE—Production and Uses of Saltpeter. Hoyt 
S. Gale. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 


10721—_NITRATE—tThe Chilean Nitrate Industry During 1918. 
— F. Irvin. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 8, 1919; 2% pp.) 
200, 

10722—-POTASH—German Potash Deposits. H. H. Taft. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Mar. 8, 1919; 3 p.) 20c. 

10723—-PYRITE—The Coal Pyrite Resources of Tennessee and 
Tests on Their Availability. E. A. Holbrook and Wilbur A. Nel- 
son. (Resources of Tenn., Jan., 1919; 4% pp., illus.) 

10724—-SULPHUR—American Sulphur Industry Expanding. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., Feb. 15, 1919; 23% pp., illus.) Brief ac- 
count .of the sulphur-bearing saline domes of the Gulf Cgast; 
operations at Matagorda. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


10725—FIRES—Extinguishing and Preventing Oil and Gas 
Fires. C. P. Bowie. (Bull. 170, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1918; 
4134 pp., illus.) 


10726—OIL SHALES—tThe Present Status of Oil Shales. (Chem. 
and Met. Eng., Jan. 1, 1919; 3 pp., illus.) 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


10727—BURMA—The Ore Minerals of Tavoy. 
Campbell. (Min. Mag., Feb., 1919; 14 pp.) 40c. 


10728—-CHILE—tThe Veins of Chanarcillo, Chile. 
head. (Econ. Geol., Jan.-Feb., 1919; 45 pp., illus.) 


10729—SASKATCHEWAN—Surface Deposits of Southeastern 


J. Morrow 


W. L. White- 


Saskatchewan. J. Stansfield. (Summary Report, Can. Geol. 
Surv., 1917, Part C; 83% pp.) 
MINING—GENERAL 


10730—ACCIDENTS—Mining Accidents in Ontario in 1917. T. 
F. Sutherland, E. A. Collins and J. H. Stovel. (Ann. Report, Ont. 
Bureau of Mines, 1918; 5% pp.) 

10731—BLASTING—Use and Abuse of Safety Fuse. 
and Min. Journ., Feb. 1, 1919; 24 pp.) 20c. 

10732—DRAINAGE—Discharging Water From Mining Plants. 
Chesla C. Sherlock. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919; 13% 
pp.) Notes on the legal side of the question. 20c. 

10733—-DRILL HOLES—Concreting Prospect Drill Hoies. Roy 
H. Poston. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919; 2 pp., illus.) 

10734—-DRILLING—The Technique of Diamond-Drilling. J. A. 
MacVicar. (Min. Mag., Jan., 1919; 7% pp., illus.) Paper before 
Cornish Inst. of Engrs. 40c. 

10735—-DUST—Sampling of Dust in Mine Air. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 2% pp., illus.) Abstract of a report by J. 
Boyd, of Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 20c. 

10736—EXPLOSIVES—Methods for Routine Work in the Ex- 
plosives Physical Laboratory of the Bureau of Mines. S. P. 
Howell and J. E. Tiffany. (Tech. Paper 186, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 1918; 63 pp.) 

10737—EXPLOSIVES—Some Notes on Experiments Made with 
a View to Reducing the Consumption of Explosives and Increas- 
ing the Fathoms Broken per Machine Shift in Machine Stoping. 
(Journ. So. Afr. Inst. of Engrg., Oct:, 1918, and Jan., 1919; 2 pp.) 
Continued discussion of paper of T. H. Bayldon, previously in- 
dexed. 

10738—MINE SUPPLIES—Economies in Mining Engineering 
Supplies. W. Elsdon-Dew. (Journ. So. Afr. Inst. of Engrs., Jan., 
1919; 23% pp., illus.) 

10739—ONTARIO—Mines of Ontario in 1917. T. F. Suther- 
land, E. A. Collins and J. H. Stovel. (Ann. Report, Ont, Bureau 
of Mines, 1918; 68% pp., illus.) 

10740—PROSPECT—Examining and Developing the Mine Pros- 
pect. Harry T. Curran. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 22, 1919; 
534 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10741 — QUARRIES — Labor Saving at Limestone Quarries. 
Oliver Bowles. (Tech. Paper 203, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1919; 
26 pp.) 

10742—PUMP CONTROL—Automatio Electrical Control at the 
Deer Trail. L. Brandenburger. (Salt Lake Min. Rev., Feb. 15, 
1919; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10748—RAILWAY CURVES—Adapting Railway Curves to 
Mines. Frederick MacCoy, (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 22, 
1919; 13 pp.) 20c. 
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10744—SANITARY ENGINEERING in a Tropic Mining Camp. 
Harry N. Jenks. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 3 pp., 
illus.) Abstracted from Eng. News-Record, Jan. 23, 1919; de- 
scribes methods of Burma Mines, Ltd. 20c. 
10745—SANITATION—A Mine ,Latrine. William W. Cort. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Feb. 1, 1919; 13 pp.) 20c. 
10746—SHAFTS—tThe Rectangular Shafts at Randfontein Cen- 
tral G. M. Co., and New State Areas, Ltd. W. L. White. (So. 
Afr. Min. Journ., Jan. 25, 1919; 1 p.; to be continued.) 40c. 
10747—SPAIN—The Mineral Statistics of Spain for 1917. (Min. 
Journ., Jan. 25, 1919; 24 pp.) Abstract translated and sum- 
marized from “Revista Minera.” 40c. 
¢ Alguetant ee Tene sinner and a Method 
oO ignment. rthur Neustaedter. ng. and Min. J hes \ 
22, 1919; 2 pp., illus.) 20ce. . ; rece e04 
10749—TRANSPORTATION—Linking Up Isolated Mineral Dis- 
tricts by the Loco-Tractor Transport System. Frank Dutton. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919; 3% pp., illus.) Abstracted 
from the So. Afr. Journ. of Industries. 20c. 
10750—-TUNNEL DRIVING at Copper Mountain, B. C. Oscar 
Lachmund. (Bull. A. I. M. E., Mar., 1919; 4% pp., illus.) 40c. 
10751—UTAH—Mining in Utah in 1918. Edward R. Zalinski. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 25, 1919; 53 pp.) 20c. 
10752—VENEZUELA—The Mineral Industr in Venezuela. 
Charles F, Z. Caracristi. (Eng. and Min. Seurn.. Mar. 8, 1919; 


3% pp.) 20c 
FLOTATION 
(See also “Lead and Zinc’) 
10753—COLLOIDS and Flotation. Frederick G. Moses. (Tech. 
Paper 200, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1918; 24 pp.) 


10754—FLOCCULATION in Flotation. C. C. Smith and A. R. 
Pickett. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 22, 1919; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 


10755—PULP-LEVEL CONTROL. Claude T. Rice. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Feb. 22, 1919; 13 pp., illus.) 20c. 


10756—SILVERADO FLOTATION CONCENTRATOR. W. L. 


Zeigler. (Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 8, 1919; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 
ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 
10757—BALL MILLS—Fine Crushing in Ball Mills. E. W. 


Davis. (Bull., A. I. M. E., Feb., 1919; 46 pp., illus.) 40c. 
10758—CALCULATIONS—Milling Calculations. Formulas Use- 
ful in Determining Extraction of Processes, Machine Efficiency 
and Density of Solids, Solutions and Pulps. Robert S. Lewis. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., Mar. 1, 1919; 9% pp., illus.) 
10759—-GRINDING AND SIZING DIAGRAMS. Alfred T. Frey. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 8, 1919; 33 pp., illus.) 20c. 
10760—MAGNETIC CONCENTRATION of Pyrrhotite Ores. J. 
P. Bonardi. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Mar. 15, 1919; 44 pp.) 
10761—TAILINGS AND RESIDUES—Defining “Tailings” and 
“Residues.” A. W. Allen. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919; 


1% pp.) 20c. 
METALLURGY—GENERAL 

10762—ELECTRIC FURNACE—Temperature Uniformity in an 
Electric Furnace. John B. Ferguson. (Chem. and Met. Eng., 
Mar. 15, 1919; 5 pp., illus.) Republished from “Physical Rev.” 

1076838—FUME TREATMENT—Notes on Electrical Precipita- 
tors. E. E. Thum. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Jan. 15, 1919; 6 pp., 
illus.) A summary of operations taken from several installations ; 
notes on power consumption, voltage, velocity and ‘temperature 
of gases. 

10764—ITALY—L’industria Mineraria e Metallurgica Toscana. 
Gaetano Castelli. (Rassegna Mineraria, Oct., 1918; 5 pp.) 

10765 — PYROMETRY — Calibration of Base-Metal Thermo- 
couples. C. S. Crouse. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 8, 1919; 
2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

10766-—REFRACTORIES—Contribution a L’Etude de la Brique 
de Silice et de sa Fabrication. L. Dauphin. (Bull. Soc. de L’Ind. 
Minerale, Feb., 1918; 53 pp.) 

10767—REFRACTORIES—La Fabrication des Briques de Silice. 
M. Philipon. (Bull. Soc. de L’Ind. Minerale, Feb., 1918; 3 pp.) 

10768—REFRACTORY MATERIALS—Action of Slags on Re- 
fractory Materials. (Iron Age, Jan. 23, 1919; 14 pp.) 

10769—REFRACTORY MATERIALS—Influence of Tempera- 
ture Upon the Action of Slag Upon Refractory Materials. Ray- 
mond M. Howe. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Feb. 15, 1919; 1% pp.) 


FUELS 


10770—FUEL ECONOMY in the Boiler House. John B. C. Ker- 
shaw. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Feb. 15, Mar. 1 and 15, 1919; 
11 pp., illus.) 

10772—-FURNACES—Low-Rate Combustion in Fuel Beds of 
Hand-Fired Furnaces. Henry Kreisinger, C. E. Augustine and 
Ss. H. Katz. (Tech. Paper 139, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1918; 
52 pp., illus.) 

10773—PEAT in 1917. C. C. Osborn. 
the U. S., 1917, Part 2; 27 pp., illus.) 

10774— PULVERIZED COAL for Metallurgical Furnaces. 
Charles E. Longenecker. (Iron Age, Feb. 6, 1919; 14 pp., illus.) 

10775—PULVERIZED COAL—Pulverized Coal in Blast Fur- 
naces at Plant of International Nickel Co. W. L. Wotherspoon. 
(Can. Min. Journ., Feb. 5, 1919; 1 p.) 20¢c. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL MACHINERY 
10776—AIR COMPRESSORS—Lubrication of Air Compressors. 
H. V. Conrad. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 1, 1919; 2% pp.) 20c. 
10777—AIR LIFT—The Compound Air Lift. A. W. Allen. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Mar. 8, 1919; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 
10778—-BELTING—Substitutes for Leather Belting. Harry A. 
Hey. (Industrial Management, Mar., 1919; 13 pp.) 
James P. Cotter. 


B. N. 





(Mineral Resources of 


10779—-DRILL—The Hand Hammer Drill. 
(Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Feb., 1919; 4% pp.) 

10780—-PUMP SELECTION—Points in Pump Selection. 
; (Chem. and Met. Eng., Mar. 1, 1919; 13 pp.) 


Everett. 
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’ Personals 


Harry J. Wolf, of the Malm Wolf Co., 
is in El Paso on professional business. 


E. Norris Hobart has been appointed As- 
sistant State Engineer of New Mexico, at 
Santa Fe. 


Cc. E. Wharton, of Salt Lake City, has 
returned from a visit to the Bankburnett 
oil fields of Texas. 


Irving A. Palmer is in the Cripple Creek 
district with a party of 40 students of the 
Colorado School of Mines. 


W. R. Calvert, of Salt Lake City, 
returned from a professional visit to the 
Washington County oil fields. 


A. J. Seltzer, former chemist for the 
Bartlesville Zine Co., Blackwell, Okla., has 
opened an assay office in Picher, Oklahoma. 


E. T. Casler, formerly chemist for the 
Phosphate Mining Co., Nichols, Fla. is 
now chemist with the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion. 

D. C, dJackling has been making a visit 
of inspection to the Utah copper mine at 
— and the company mills at Gar- 
e 

John F. Coats, mining engineer of Van- 
couver, B. C., made an examination re- 
cently of several properties near Placerville, 
California. 


John A. Savage, of Duluth, attended the 
conference of iron and steel representatives 
at Washington, D. C., as a member of the 
iron-ore branch. 


E. M. Hamilton, of the firm of Hamilton 
Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc., metallurgical 
engineers, of San Francisco, has returned 
from Parral, Mexico. 


R. T. White, South American manager 
for.the A. S. & R., has been in Salt Lake 
City recently, making visits from that point 
to the company’s plants in Salt Lake Valley. 


Lieut.-Col. John C. Greenway, 10ist In- 
fantry, has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism 
in action near Verdun, France, on Oct. 23 

Lieut. Carrol F. Reece, 102d Infantry, 
has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
action near Bois de Warville, France, on 
Oct. 2, 1918. 


Rush T. Sill, of the firm of Sill & Sill, 
mining and metallurgical engineers of Los 
Angeles, announces the removal of _ the 
firm’s offices and laboratory to i10il 
Figueroa Street. 


H. D. Trounce has accepted a position 
with the explosives division of the Bureau 
of Mines, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. His address will be Room 1128, The 
New Interior Building. 


Albert Ladd Colby, consulting engineer 
and iron and steel metallurgist of South 
Bethlehem, Penn., is the representative of 
the American Society for Testing Materia!s 
on Engineering Council. 


A. H. Hubbell, News Editor of the “Jour- 
nal,” started on Mar. 31 on an extensive 
trip, in which he will visit Canadian and 
Western mining districts in the news 
interests of the “Journal.” 


R. M. Crocker has been recently dis- 
charged from the engineering corps at Camp 
Humphreys, Va., and is again engaged in 
mining-engineering work, with offices at 
407 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City. 


Albert Burch, of the firm of Burch, 
Caetani & Hershey, of San Francisco, ar- 
rived in Placerville, Calif., recently, and 
made a preliminary examination of the 
Church-Union group of gold-quartz claims. 


0. P. Hood is to be in charge of an ex- 
perimental plant to be used in the investi- 
gation of domestic deposits of lignite and 
peat for commercial uses which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has been authorized 
to make. 


W. B. Devereux has returned from over- 
seas, where he served in the aviation 
branch with the rank of major. He has 
received his discharge and will resume 
his connection with the firm of Wilkens 
& Devereux, New York. 


Leslie R. Pyle, supervisor of the fuel- 
conservation section of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration, and Charles M. Freeman, 
assistant supervisor, arrived in Salt Lake 
City recently to make a survey of the Ore- 
gon Short Line fuel system. 


. Joseph T, Terry, Jr., who for some time 
has been engaged in conducting flota- 
tion experiments for the American Zinc 
Co., Mascot. Tenn., has opened an office 
as a consulting engineer under the title 
Terry Mining and Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion, at Salt Lake City. 


has - 
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W. R. Doell has resigned as_ chief 
engineer of the Wisconsin Steel Co’s. coal 
and coke works at Benham, Ky., and with 
Holman I. Pearl, has taken over the busi- 
ness of J. F. Wolff, mining engineer and 
geologist of Crosby, Minn., under the name 
of Associated Engineers. 


Theodore Chapin, geologist attached to 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, and 
Sumner Smith, superintendent of mining in 
Alaska, are to be the civilian members on 
a commission which will also include three 
naval officers, yet to be named, to survey 
the Matanuska coal field. The commission 
sailed from _ the 
about April 1. 


Bremerton navy yard 


C. K. Leith, professor of geology at the. 


University of Wisconsin, has returned from 
Paris, where he served as mineral adviser 
in the Economic Section of the American 
Peace Commission, and will resume his work 
at Madison. Prior to going to Paris, Pro- 
fessor Leith performed mineral advisory 
work for the Shipping, War Industries and 
War Trade Boards in Washington, D. C. 


Cc. F. Kelly, president Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.; R. L. Agassiz, president Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Co.; Joseph Clendenin, 
vice-president A. S. & R., and Walter 
Douglas, president Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, who represented the Copper Export 
Association and have spent two months in 
Europe making a survey of the prospects 
of immediate copper sales abroad, returned 
on March 30 


Herbert Salinger, who has been con- 
nected with Beer, Sondheimer & Co. and 
the National Zinc Co. as ore buyer, has an- 
nounced that he has purchased the in- 
terest of Kirk & Leavall in the Western 
Metals Co., of Salt Lake. He intends to 
extend the present operations of the com- 
pany in lead and zinc ores into the rare- 
ore field, including tungsten, chrome, man- 
ganese, vanadium, molybdenum, bismuth 
and other ores. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge, of Duluth, is 
chairman of the new iron-ore subcommit- 
tee of the iron and steel committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. The following compose 
the membership: Charles A. Buck, vice- 
president Bethlehem Steel Co.; EB. 


- Burchard, U. S. Geological Survey ; Charles 


Catlett, consulting engineer, Staunton, Va. ; 
R. C. Allen, state geologist of Michigan; 
George C. Crawford, president Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.; W. 0. Hotch- 
kiss, state geologist of Wisconsin; W. J. 
Penhallegon, manager mines and quarries, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 

Charles F. Rand, president Spanish- Ameri- 
can Iron Co. ; Wiiliam Kelly, president Penn 
Iron Mining Co.; W. G. Swart, manager 
Mesabi Syndicate, Duluth; Osear B. War- 
ren, mine manager, Longyear & Bennett. 


URGEROOOSUGURGOROUOCESUSEOCCSEGESCCCOSSEUSOCCOSCUCOORGOOCUSOOOGOGOREEOGRCGURUGESROCECRSUESERCECRCCCECCEES 


Obituary 


asoncenouvennuesouenovonssensucnsuszeccesuvevscceosensvonscenscesascvssenssensseseessasccencsnnscseocsoaned 


8. S. Rosenstamm, prominent in the cop- 
per-sales industry, died on Mar. 30 in New 
York. He had been associated with Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons for a number of years in 
charge of sales of copper for that firm, 
which marketed the production of Miami 
and Shattuck-Arizona Copper companies. 
Mr. Rosenstamm started with the old firm 
of Lewisohn Bros., which was_ succeeded 
by the United Metals Selling Co. at the 
time of the organization of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Co. After a number of years 
with the latter company he again became 
connected with Mr. Lewisohn. Mr. Rosen- 
stamm was a director of the Miami Cop- 
per, Tennessee Copper, Kerr Lake, and 
General Development companies. He had 
been deeply interested in Hebrew charities 
-— enthusiastic in welfare work among the 
soldiers. 


Leonard C. Hanna, member of the firm 
of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, and 
brother of the late Senator Marcus A. 
Hanna, founder of the firm, died on Mar. 
21, at the age of 68 years. Mr. Hanna 
was long identified with tron mining and 
smelting, in addition to coal mining and 
transportation. In 1872, he {formed a 
business association with E. M. Saunders, 
the former president of the Northwestern 
Fuel Co., in the coal business, but became 
connected with his brother’s firm, M. 
A. Hanna & Co., in 1875, being admitted 
to partnership in 1879, and taking charge of 
its iron-ore and vessel business. When 
M. A. Hanna became prominent in na- 
tional affairs, L. C. Hanna took com- 
plete charge of the company. He retired 
in 1905, and reéntered the firm again in 
1915. Under his management, the busi- 
ness had grown to large proportions and 
the firm was the owner of the largest fleet 
on the Lakes. Mr. Hanna was also presi- 
dent of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
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ciation for nine years, president of the 
Claire Furnace Co., a Hanna interest; di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 
and director of the Cleveland Railway Co., 
the Great Lakes Towing Co.. the Kelly 
Island Line and Transport Co., and various 
other companies. 


CUCEAEEOUEOOUEEDOCEGOREROQOSROOEROUAGOGOCRCOERORGGOESGUOCOGUROGEORGCOGEAGGGCEOOOCRGROREOStGRSEOCOD. 


Societies 


MMI 


Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America held a meeting of the New York 
Section at the Columbia Club on Apr. 3. 
Meyer Bloomfield, who has just returned 
from England, made an address on “The 
Labor Situation in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica.” 


American Welding Society held the first 
meeting on Mar. 28 at the Engineering 
Societies Building and the constitution and 
bylaws were adopted as recommended by 
the organization committee. The following 
officers were elected: President, C. A. 
Adams, Cambridge, Mass.; vice-president 
(for one year), J. M. Morehead, New York ; 
vice-president (for two years), G. L. Brup- 
ner, Utica. Twenty-four directors, includ- 
ing those for one, two and three years, 
were also elected. It was voted that the 
charter should be held open for 10 days 
and that those applying for membership 
before Apr. 8 should be considered charter 
members. At a meeting of the directors 
in the afternoon W. E. Symons was ap- 
pointed treasurer and H. C. Forbes secre- 
tary. 
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American Gear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold the annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Apr. 14, 15 and 
16. Papers will be presented on “Gear 
Steels,’ ‘Proper Sizes and Materials for 
Gears,” and “‘Worms and Worm Wheels.” 


Huff Electrostatic Separator Co., of Bos- 
ton, has promised to lend one of the com- 
pany’s separators, with complete electrical 
equipment, to the department of metallurgy 
and ore dressing of the Arizona Bureau 
of Mines for use in instruction and re- 
search. 


W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co., 
of Chicago, manufacturers of a complete 
line of power transmission apparatus, spe- 
cial foundry machinery, and the Jones spur 
gear speed reducer, have opened an eastern 
office at 30 Church St., New York, under the 
direction of Lemuel C. Biglow, who for- 
merly for a number of years held a 
similar position with the Morse Chain Co., 
of Ithaca, New York. 


Zionist Society of Engineers and Agri- 
culturists, 122 East 37th St., New York, 
is desirous of receiving the codperation 
of American manufacturers in order to be 
in a position to select and recommend the 
subsequent purchase of tools, machinery 
and other equipment to. be used in the 
reclamation work in Palestine. This or- 
ganization is planning to send an engi- 
neering commission to Palestine to make 2 
survey of natural resources. 
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United States patent specifications may 
be obtained from “The Engineering and 
Mining Journal” at 25c. each. 


Copper, Hydrometallurgy of. William N. 
Rossberg and Guy FE. Sheridan, Butte, 
Mont. (U.S. No. 1,292,075; Jan. 21,/1919.) 


Electrolytic Cell. Elmer E. Niswonger, 
Dayton, Ohio, and Paul McDorman, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., assignors to the Electro 
Chemical Co.,* Dayton, Ohio. (U. S. No. 
1,292,024; Jan. 21, 1919.) 


Flotation. Process of Recovering Metals 
From Ores. Rudolf Gahl, Miami, Ariz. (U. 
S. No. 1,291,824; Jan. 21, 1919.) 


Manganese. Process of Extracting 
Values From Manganese and Other Ores. 
Edward W. Haslup, Bronxville, N. Y., and 
Benjamin A. Peacock, Philadelphia, Penn. ; 


said Peacock assignor to said Haslup. (U. 
S. No. 1,291,867; Jan. 21, 1919.) 

Mine Cages, Safety Device for. Alex. 
G. Biondi, Los Angeles, Calif. (U. S. No. 
1,292,236; Jan. 21, 1919.) 

Miner’s Gold-Pan. Edward O. C. Ord, 
wan (U. S. No. 1,292,364; Jan. 21, 


Radium, Art of Recovering. H. N. Mc- 
Coy, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Carnotite Re- 
duction Co., Chicago, Ill. (U. S. No. 1,292,- 
841, Jan. 21, 1919.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Mar. 31 


Argonaut Mine Fire Under Control and 
bulkheading of the Muldoon up-cast shaft 
and Argonaut working shaft is proceeding. 
The fire occurred on the 4000 level on Mar. 
28. H. M. Wolflin, chief of mine inspection 
of the Industrial Accident Commission; C. 
H. Fry, of the California Metal Producers’ 
Association, and Edwin Higgins, mining 
engineer for Bulkeley Wells, assisted Man- 
ager Kelsey while the rescue services of tile 
Grass Valley, Kennett, and Shawmut prop- 
erties were brought to the scene. 

Natomas Company, of California, net 
earnings in the calendar year 1918 amounted 
to only $749,119, as compared to $1,099,309 
in 1917. The causes were high costs of 
materials, scarcity of labor, and curtail- 
ment in the use of power, all as results 
of conditions due to the war. ‘The gross 
earnings amounted to $2,008,966 in 1918, 
and $2,303,000 in 1917. At the reorganiza- 
tion of the company in 1914, 13 dredges 
were in operation, ten at Natoma and three 
at Oroville. Seven have closed operations, 
and three new ones have been installed, 
the present number in operation in the 
two fields being nine. 


Bonanza Days on the Comstock were re- 
called in the week ended Mar. 15 by the 
extraction of $40.50 ore from Ophir 1800 
level. The mine produced in the week a 
total of 259 tons, valued at $7455, or an 
average of $24.92 per ton. In the same 
week, Consolidated Virginia produced 342 
tons, of a total value of $11,029, or an 
average of $32.24 per ton. The aggregate 
production of the two mines in the week 
amounted to 601 tons, valued at $18,584, 


the largest weekly production from the 
Northend Comstock in several years. All 
this ore came from the 1800, 1900, 2000 


and 2150 levels, evidence that the upper 
levels of the Comstock were not cleaned in 
the Bonanza days. In the week ended 
Mar. 8, Ophir produced 246 tons, valued at 
$4256, and Consolidated Virginia, 353 tons, 
at $8203, or a total of 599 tons from the 
two mines, having a total of $12,459, 
or an average of $20.80 per ton. This makes 
a total production from the two mines in 
the first half of March of $31,043, from 
1200 tons of ore, of an average value of 
$25.86 per ton. Consolidated Virginia shaft, 
known as the C. & C., had so long been 
used for pumping installations and opera- 
tion for all the Northend Comstock mines 
that even the upper levels, known to still 
contain large bodies of good ore, could not 
be economically mined on a large scale 
until the completion of the unwatering of 
the entire Northend down to the 2900 level, 
which was in July, 1917. Even then only 
a comparatively small amount of ore could 
be hoisted through the C. & C. shaft. When 
development made connection with the 
Union, which is the main working: shaft of 
the Northend mines, the extraction and 
hoisting of ore from the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia increased. Ophir was in similar posi- 
tion, the shaft being used only for ventila- 
tion and the lowering of timbers and sup- 
plies, and repair operations. Ophir is now 
connected, and these two mines are sup- 
plying the necessary ore while development 
and repairs are in progress in Union, Mexi- 
can and Sierra Nevada. There have been 
times in the last two years when all these 
Northend mines were producing some ore 
simultaneously. But there still remain to 
be accomplished a great deal of develop- 
ment in the upper levels and exploration 
in the lower levels and connection to a 
second upcast shaft before the Northend 
Comstock mines can all be made profitably 
productive on the large scale of which 
they are evidently capable. This is the 
purpose to which Whitman Symmes, man- 
ager, is working and has been working for 
several years. 


BUTTE, MONT.—Mar. 30 


Fourteen Anaconda Properties Not Pro- 
ducing ore at the present time, but are 
closed down under the curtailment plan. 
The mines, however, with two or three 
exceptions, are either undergoing repairs, or 
development work is going on, so that a 
considerable force is employed. Seventeen 
properties are in operation, but they are 
not working to capacity. The mines closed 
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Editorial Correspondence 


are the Leonard, High Ore, Mountain Con- 
solidated, Mountain View, Moonlight, Bel- 
mont, Bonanza, Liquidator, Orphan Girl, 
Lexington, Original, Pennsylvania, Never- 
sweat, and Anaconda. The properties in 
operation are the Bell, Silver Bow, East 
Colusa, Tropic, Tramway, West Colusa, 
Poulin, Badger State, Southern Cross, Ber- 
keley, Alice, Steward, St. Lawrence, Emma, 
West Gray Rock, and Nettie. Unless cop- 
per conditions improve in the next few 
months, there are a number of the mines, 
now closed so far as hoisting ore is con- 
cerned, which will remain closed for many 
months, but when the time does arrive to 
resume work they will be in a position to 
operate to capacity. 

Reduction of Anaconda, Dividend by 50c. 
a share, together with continued unsettled 
condition of the metal market and labor 
troubles again looming up, has given rise 
to a rumor that a shutdown was imminent, 
which, however, has been definitely denied. 
The possibility of a general closing of the 
mines for probably several months, or at 
least until such time as the owners of the 
properties can operate at a profit, has been 
discussed among the general public, based 
on the reason that the company cannot be 
expected to keep on producing copper just 
for the purpose of furnishing employment. 
Since the curtailment, the Anaconda com- 
pany has been employing none but married 
men or persons who have dependents. All 
soldiers returning from the service who 
were in the employ of the company when 
they entered the service, and who have not 
any home or means to provide themselves 
with board and lodging, are being furnished 
with the same free of charge, and as soon 
as they secure employment they start out 
free of debt. 

The number of idle men in the district 
among the miners is not as large as a few 
months ago, because of the fact that the 
young men are seeking employment else- 
where. Some are going to work on farms, 
which now offer a good rate of wages; 
others secure work at small mining districts 
where persons are opening up silver prop- 
erties. Silver mines which had been op- 
erated many years ago and which were 
good producers, but had to close on ac- 
count of the lack of demand for the metal, 
are being reopened by Eastern capital, 
equipped with modern machinery. This is 
particularly true in the Philipsburg, Alder 
Gulch, and Basin districts. In addition to 
the Anaconda properties, the Butte & Su- 
perior and North Butte mines are working 
under a 60 to 65% curtailment. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Mar. 27 

As to the Taxation of Metalliferous 
Mines in Utah, which has been occupying 
the attention of the mining interests for 
some time, it now appears that taxation 
will, after all, be fixed at the rate of three 
times the net proceeds, instead of at “not 
to exceed three times the net proceeds,” 
as the State Senate has accepted the 
amendment of the House to the above 
effect. The only way out would be a veto 
of the Governor, who has been in favor of 
the bill as originally passed by the Senate 
“at not to exceed three times the net 
proceeds.” 


The U. 8S. Bureau of Mines at the Uni- 
versity of Utah shows in its February re- 
port that much work was done during the 
month on the volatilization process for low- 
grade and complex ores of the state, on 
potash investigation (in this connection a 
process for treating low-grade alunite from 
Marysvale being sought, whereby both 
potash and byproduct can be recovered) 
on ore dressing, and in the treatment of 
oil shales from Utah and in the territory 
of surrounding states. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Mar. 28 


Mother Lode Copper Mines Co., of Alaska, 
has been permitted to consummate the sale 
of its property to Stephen Birch, who 
agreed to organize a corporation known as 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co., which 
would take over and operate the property, 
according to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington dismiss- 
ing an injunction obtained by an objecting 
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stockholder on Nov. 15, 1918. This is the 
substance of a statement in which is 
summed up the legal effect of the decision 
given out by James J. Godfrey, president 
of the company: 


“The importance of this decision is 
far reaching, because it validates the 
contract of May 7, 1918, between Stephen 
Birch and the Mother Lode Co. and leaves 
the road open for immediate consumma- 
tion of that contract. Likewise it vali- 
dates in advance securities of the Mother 
Lode Coalition Mines Co. before they are 
issued. It also effectually bars any at- 
tempt at further litigation based upon 
this contract. Mother Lode Coalition 
Mines Co. will file its articles of incorpora- 
tion in Delaware and immediately take 
over properties now owned and operated 


by Mother Lode Copper Mines Co. of 
Alaska.” 
WALLACE, IDAHO—Mar. 28. 


Hecla Mining Co.’s report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, shows a net income 
from ore sales of $3,996,061; income from 
other sources brings the total receipts up 
to $4,035,338. Expenditures for mining 
and development, $1,245,724; ore sorting, 
$86,542; hauling from mine to mill, $41,- 
248; milling, $167,392; general expense, 
insurance and taxes, $306,547. Total ex- 
penditures, $1,847,554; net income, $2,187,- 
783; depreciation, $133,066; net profit for 
the year, $2,054,716. Assets listed in 
balance sheet include mining property, 
$4,309,942; permanent improvements, $1,- 
055,474; Liberty bonds, $251,150; U. S. 
certificates of indebtedness, $1,575,000; 
ore in transit, $311,290, and cash, $88,046, 
the total assets being $7,833,025. Liabili- 
ties are accounts payable, $76,932; re- 
serves for depreciation, $479,288; property 
surplus, $4,082,842; surplus, $2,943,962, 
making the total $7,583,025, from which 
is deducted capital stock, $250,000. Dur- 
ing the year the company milled 309,656 
tons of ore and shipped 15,133 tons crude, 
the gross operating expense, mining and 
milling, being $4.865 per ton. Total ship- 
ments were 52,893 tons; value, $3,996,061 ; 
value per ton, $75.549. Cost of production, 
$1,847,554; cost per ton, $34,929. Silver 
produced, 1,590,062 oz.; lead, 51,365,676 
lb. ; zine, 433,341 lb. It required 8.19 tons 
milling ore to produce one ton of concen- 
trates, and 7.18 tons of material was raised 
to produce one ton of shipping product. Ore 
reserves are estimated at 1,584,115 tons, 
being about five years’ supply at the rate 
of production of the period covered by the 
report. Dividends for the ' year were 
$350,000, and total paid by the company 
was $7,255,000. A drift being run on 2000 
level will open orebody at depth of 400 
ft. below present lowest workings. The 
report states that the income and excess- 
profits tax for 1917 is still undetermined. 
and that the tax for 1918 will be undeter- 
mined until the first is settled. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Mar. 28 


The Fourth State Legislature has ad- 
journed with little action taken on mining 
subjects. Among the measures killed were 
the English-speaking bill, aimed at_ the 
Mexican labor camps of Ray, Ajo and the 
Clifton district; a bill calling for electrical 
blasting, a bill for marking time on fuse 
wrappers, a new hoisting-signal code, and 
measures creating the office of boiler in- 
spector, making liens on mining claims 
for labor run till date of payment of full 
wages, and providing a state hospital and 
home for miners, with appropriation of 
5% of the state’s total tax on mines and 
taxing private employment agencies out of 
business. Among the acts passed were: 
Demanding establishment of heated change 
rooms in smelteries and reduction works, 
with shower baths and toilet facilities; de- 
fining mine-boundary marks to be six sub- 
stantial posts, projecting at least four feet 
from the ground, or substantial stone 


monuments, at least three feet high; allow- 
ing condemnation of private ways of neces- 
sity over mining claims; granting a bonus 
of $10,000 for the first Arizona oil well that 
shall produce at least 50 bbl. a day for 
a week; making it a misdemeanor to utter 
false statements in matter printed in of- 
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fering for sale any real or personal prop- 
erty; providing a regular tax upon capi- 
talization for investigation of all com- 
panies that offer stock for sale. The last, 
especially drawn against “wild-cat” mining 
and oil companies, already is in effect, with 
William Graham, of Phoenix, as inspec- 
tor, under the Corporation Commission. 

The legislative commission appointed two 
years ago to secure data concerning the 
proposed establishment of a state smeltery 
and sampling works reported that it had 
taken no action. The presiding officers of 
the two houses have been authorized to 
appoint three members each on a new 
commission, which is allotted a $5000 ex- 
pense account. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Mar. 29 

An Effort to Decrease Royalties on prop- 
erties in the Oklahoma section by interest- 
ing the Federal Government in lowering 
‘high charges is being discussed here. It is 
pointed out that many Indians are receiving 
no income from their lands, owing to the 
fact that the excessive royalties charged by 
owners of the second, third and fourth 
leases make it impossible for the company 
holding the ultimate operating lease to con- 
tinue production. 

Prohibitive Tariff on Zine Ores is wanted 
by operators in this field, and an effort will 
be made to obtain it. Following a talk by 
“ Congressman R. W. McPherson before the 
mine operators and business men of Webb 
City, a committee of ten men, one-half op- 
erators and one-half from other businesses, 
was selected to codperate with the Repre- 
sentative to get a tariff. Mr. McPherson 
frankly stated his position as favoring a 
tariff high enough completely to stop zinc- 
ore importations from Mexico. 


Profit-Sharing for Mine Workers has been 
decided upon by the Miami Wonder Min- 
ing Co., operating a concentrator about a 
mile southeast of Picher, Okla. Definite 
details have not been worked out, but it is 
proposed that every worker at the prop- 
erty, both above and below the ground, 
shall benefit from any profits that are mace 
above actual production costs. Such a plan 
has been talked of in this district before, 
but this is the first company actually to 
give the scheme a trial. Fred D. Whiting, 
of Oklahoma City, is president. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Mar. 27 


The Birmingham District is now being 
seriously affected by the general slowing 
down of the iron and. steel business through- 
out the country. Opinion is divided on 
prospects, though pessimism is not rampant. 
Many think that the situation is a little 
dubious, but all are confident that the 
buying movement may bring about a change 
from the uncertainty that exists. 

There is not a large amount of iron in 
furnace yards in the Birmingham district. 
About 42,000 tons of off-basic iron is said 
to be stored, with not more than 50,000 to 
60,000 of analysis iron to be found. Curtail- 
ment of production has not stopped, two 
furnaces being scheduled to go out of blast 
this week.‘ The furnace at Sheffield has 
banked fires. The Republic Iron and Steel 
Co. has two furnaces in blast at Thomas, 
with some iron noticed in yards. The 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Jron Co. has three 
furnaces in operation, the Alabama Co. has 
two going, one at Ironton and one at 
Gadsen, but there is doubt as to the future. 
A decision will be reached, it is expected, 
within the next two or three days. The 
Central ‘Coal and Iron Co. has a furnace 
in operation at Holt. The Shelby Iron Co. 
is making .charcoal iron. 

Operations at all plants of the Woodward 
Iron Co. have been gradually slowing down 
since the first of the year. During March 
three furnaces at Woodward and the one 
at Vanderbilt have been banked, and all 
plants at Bessemer, except the byproducts 
works closed on Mar. 15. As a result of 
this slowing down, several hundred em- 
ployees have been thrown out of work, 
though few are inconvenienced, owing to 
the gradual closing; in fact the mines and 
other large centers of employment have 
been running at half time and some even 
less for the last few months. The com- 
pany has made no statement in regard to 
this general closing down. It is believed to 
be only temporary, because of the fact that 
the furnaces were banked and not blown 
out and arrangements were made through 
the company’s employment bureau to keep 
the labor close at hand. The company’s 
vertical shaft, known as Woodward No. 4, 
has reached a vertical depth from the sur- 
face of 1200 ft. This shaft will be carried 
to a point 1300 ft. below the surface, which 
is slightly below the ore measure, and de- 
velopment work done in the ore. Good 
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progress has been made, everything con- 
sidered, and an average of about 100 ft. a 
month maintained, even during the war 
period and extreme labor shortage. The 
sinking will be completed early in April. 
The work was held back considerably dur- 
ing the last month, because of encounter- 
ing chert, this being particularly hard to 
drill. The E. J. Longyear Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is contractor on this work and has 
made rapid progress, owing to good or- 
ganization. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. is 
now running four and five days a week, 
eight hours a day. The 120 byproduct 
coke ovens, under construction at North 
Birmingham, will be completed this autumn. 
The Government had contracted to take 
practically all the byproducts of these 
ovens, and, though the company has been 
asked to suspend construction of the plant, 
it will be completed and the Government 
asked to compensate the company for the 
loss of earnings under the terms of the 
contract. The production of this company 
shows a decrease for the last year as 
against the prior two years in coal, iron 
and coke, the most important factor having 
been labor. More than 700 employees went 
to war, and a great demand existed for 
labor on Government construction in the 
territories where the company’s properties 
are situated. The brown-ore mines at Rus- 
sellville are being closed this week. 

No changes have been made in the opera- 
tions of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., and 
at present there is no indication of change. 
The furnaces are running on the same 
schedule followed throughout the war, and 
it is fair to say that this company is almost 
alone in this respect. This condition is 
largely owing to the furnaces being kept 
in repair during the war period and the 
high cost absorbed by the high iron market. 
The production at the company’s Raimund 
group of mines has been steadily upward 
for the last three months. As the ore from 
these mines is self-fluxing, the cost of 
coke and fuel used in reducing it is lower 
than for any other ores of the company 
and most of the company’s competitors, and 
the furnaces consume it as rapidly as mined. 
For this reason there is little probability of 
these mines being closed, although a great 
deal of work neglected during the war for the 
sake of production must now be carried out. 
The company’s Spaulding mines are now 
stocking, and, though this ore is not so 
valuable as the Raimund ore, there is no 
indication of these mines closing. Electric 
tramming is now in operation at Spaulding, 
it being the first ore mine in Alabama to 
adopt electric haulage. ‘This is no innova- 
tion, and only the backwardness of opera- 
tors has prevented them from using it, as 
it has been used in other districts and is 
one of the economies that will have to be 
worked out. Electric tramming is bound 
to come as the distances become greater 
and if labor is to be maintained at the 
present high scale. 

On Mar. 17 the keel of the first steel 
ship to be built by the Chickasaw Ship 
Building Co., a subsidiary of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., was laid at 
Mobile, Ala. The steel was produced at the 
Tennessee company’s steel mills at Ensley, 
Ala., worked over at the big Fairfield plant, 
and sent to the shipyards. Fabrication of 
steel plates is now being done at the Mobile 
fabricating plant, and, as the Fairfield plant 
is rapidly progressing toward completion, 
it is expected to begin the fabrication of 
steel plates there by the middle of April, 
the plate and blooming mills already being 
operated. The plans of the company are to 
lay keels until eight ships are under con- 
struction at one time, plenty of steel being 
in sight. It is understood that the first 
ships built are for the use of the company, 
but there is no doubt the increased demand 
after the peace settlement will use all the 
company can build. At present there has 
been no general cut in wages or force, 
though the employment and accounting de- 
partments have had some reductions, and 
in the operating departments of all plants 
a close trimming is taking place, with the 
view of weeding out extra or incompetent 
men the company was forced to employ 
during the war period. Of the five furnaces 
owned by this company in Bessemer, one is 
down for repairs and two are down for 
lack of orders for pig iron. The hot metal 
from the other two furnaces is being 
shipped direct to Ensley for use in the 
steel mill. 

The blast furnace of the Gulf States Steel 
Co. at Gadsen, Ala., is scheduled to go out 
of blast this week. This company has 
three of its six openhearth furnaces in 
operation. Plenty of basic iron is on hand, 
hence the decision to shut down the blast 
furnace at Gadsen. There are still a num- 
ber of orders on hand for finished steel 
products, wire nails, and like materials, but 
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no new business is reported. The com- 
pany’s Shannon mine, which had been sunk 
to a depth of about 2000 ft., with a year 
more to go before reaching ore, was closed 
during March. 


DULUTH, MINN.—Mar. 27 
Shipments of Iron Ore from the Mesabi 
Range will be greatly facilitated from this 
time on by the operation of the new ore dock 
which the Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
R. R. will put in service on or about 
May 1. The new dock is known as No. 6, 
and in all its dimensions is the largest of 
its kind in the world. It is 2438 ft. long, 
84 ft. high and with a storage capacity of 
3000 cars, or 153,000 tons, it outstrips its 
nearest competitor by 33,000 tons, or the 
equivalent of a cargo each for three of the 
largest Lake freighters. It was built 
Sha aee American Bridge Co., and cost $3,- 


The Preliminary Mineral Survey of about 
300,000 acres of cut-over timber land 
situated in northeastern Minnesota has 
been ordered continued by the directors of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. The sur- 
vey was started some time ago by Prof. 
Cc. K. Leith, and iater: suspended by press 
of other affairs. It is now about half 
finished, and Professor Leith has been 
directed to complete the work as soon as 
possible. Many portions of the tract are 
adjacent to operating mines, and a good 
deal of it lies at the extremities of both the 
Mesabi_ and Vermilion ranges as now 
established. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—Mar. 27 


Calumet & Hecla’s Action in passing the 
quarterly dividend is the most actively dis- 
cussed subject in the Michigan mining dis- 
trict. This is due to the fact that a larger 
proportion of Calumet & Hecla stock is 
owned in Michigan than of any other min- 
ing company and because a great number 
of Calumet & Hecla shareholders here de- 
pend for their livelihood on the company’s 
dividends. Generally the deferred dividend 
action has been accepted by shareholders 
as marking a course in consideration of the 
rights of employees that is radical and new, 
but justified. The fact is understood here 
that the company today does not know 
whether it is operating at a profit or a loss. 
It is not selling enough copper under exist- 
ing conditions to show anything. Though 
the treasury surplus is large, it will be 
needed if the organization is to be kept 
together during this period of depression 
and be able to carry the output of copper, 
which continues to accumulate by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—Mar, 28 


The “Sale of Shares Act,” generally 
known as the “blue-sky law,” was intro- 
duced in a modified form on Mar. 26 in 
the Ontario Legislature by Hon. I. B. Lucas, 
Attorney General. The clauses respecting 
the shares of mining companies or syndi- 
cates were stricken out, Mr. Lucas stating 
that the government had been deluged with 
objections to this feature of the bill, on 
which it had been found impossible to get 
any basis of agreement. He further in- 
timated that it was doubtful whether the 
measure in any form would be passed at 
this session, as the question of proceeding 
with it, or leaving it for further considera- 
tion, would be determined by the attitude 
of the members when it came up for dis- 
cussion at a later date. As this is the 
position taken by the government, it seems 
altogether probable that the bill will be 
shelved for the present. Though much of 
the opposition to the bill so far as it con- 
cerned the mining interests came from 
promoters of doubtful enterprises or those 
having shares of little or no value to dis- 
pose of, there was at the same time, a 
strong feeling among mining men that the 
measure would adversely affect legitimate 
undertakings. Although admitting the de- 
sirability of further legislation to protect 
the public against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, they looked with considerable distrust 
upon the proposal to place arbitrary powers 
in the hands of a commissioner, who would 
probably owe his appointment to political 
influence and might be entirely unqualified 
by technical knowledge or experience for 
the duties of the position. The success or 
failure of the law, it was urged, would be 
entirely dependent upon its administration 
by the commissioner, and considering the 
frequency with which the public interest is 
sacrificed to political expediency in making 
such appointments, the risk of serious detri- 
ment to the mining industry counterbalanced 
any possible advantage to be secured by the 
enactment of such a law. 
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ARIZONA Boggs-Hackberry smeltery, first operated through San Luis Obispo reported to have 

Geett by the Commercial Mining Co., a Phelps’ sold at San Francisco at $40 per ton, the 

ochise County Dodge corporation. The ore was basic, heap- ore containing 54% manganese, 17% di- 

PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION (Bis- roasted, and contents of the slag and tail- oxide, 2.4% silica. The same grade of 

bee)—Plan to resume work on concentra- ings are said to be recoverable by flotation ore sold previously at $125 per ton, and 

tor. concentration. A. H. Simpson, the shipper, states the op- 

eration is unprofitable. 


Gila County 


IRON CAP MINES (Globe) — Having 
plans prepared by D. Cole for a mill. 


Mohave County 


SILVER BELL EXPLORATION (Hack- 
berry)—Has been incorporated by W. W. 
Lewis, who will drive 400-ft. tunnel on 
steep hillside to vein, 30 in. wide, sampling 
$25 at 100 ft. of shaft depth. 

NEW COMSTOCK (Kingman)—At local 
meeting, company arranged for financing 
development of Catherine mine, in Blue 
Ridge range, lately examined by O. H. 
Hershey. Milling ore 33 ft. wide has been 
crosscut beyond faulting that caused aban- 
donment several years ago. W. C. Howard, 
manager. 

RICO EXPLORATION (Kingman) — 
Shipped carload to Humboldt, sampling 
$360 in gold and silver. Ore was taken 
out by M. C. Cleveland, manager, in drift- 
ing operations. 


WALDRON (Kingman) — Will drift on 
600 level to southward. Gr'eorge Hill in 
charge. 

UNITED EASTERN (Oatman) — Has 


secured injunction against Tom Reed com- 
pany, preventing any working in ground 
claimed by latter under alleged apex rights. 


Pinal County 
MAGMA COPPER (Superior)—Febru- 
ary production of copper was 1,211,175 lb. ; 
January, 900,000 pounds. 


Santa Cruz County 

AMERICAN BOY-HOSEY (Patagonia)— 
Lease taken from Clarke & Peterson by 
Gross & Kennedy, of Duluth, who will build 
wagon road, install adequate surface equip- 
ment, and sink shaft 300 feet. 

CALIFORNIA (Patagonia)—Operated by 
Bethel & Wilson, with reported cutting of 
6 ft. of commercial ore. 


DUQUESNE (Patagonia)—Started upon 


development with view toward possible 
erection of mill. 
EL PASO (Patagonia)—Property near 


Mowry, under management of W. J. Mit- 
chell, sinking shaft to 400 ft., to strike 
sulphides. Company has $35,000 surface 
plant. Mr. Mitchell also managing nearby 
Olive mine for Arizona Consolidated Copper 
Mines Company. 

HARDSHELL (Patagonia)—Shipped a 
carload of good ore taken out in sinking 
new shaft. New hoist has been installed. 

MORNING GLORY (Patagonia) — Will 
ship 500 tons manganese a month. Man- 
ganese also now being shipped from Sal- 
vadore property. 

MOWRY (Patagonia) —New strike of 
silver-lead found on 250 level. Experi- 
mental mill planned by company’s main 
stockholder, A. J. Hazeltine, of Warren, 
Penn., now on ground. Manganese lease 
on same property operated by Shaw & 
Daughs. 

THREE R (Patagonia) —Several new 
chutes of good copper ore cut at depth. 


Yavapai County 2 

CONSOLIDATED ARIZONA (Humboldt) 
—G. M. Calvocoresses, manager, states the 
payroll has been reduced less than 50% 
and now numbers 400 employes in all de- 
partments. The Blue Bell and De Sota 
will be kept in operation, and only loss will 
be in custom patronage. 

GADSDEN (Jerome)—Drift on 1200 level 
passing through shist carrying particles 
of chalcopyrite and native copper. 

UNITED VERDE EXTENSION (Jerome) 
—Planning to build extensions to copper 
smeltery. 

BOGGS (Mayer)—E. E. Hill, of Mayer, 
has purchased of Douglas, Lacy & Co., of 
New York, the tailings dump of the old 


BRADY (Mayer)—Old property in Tur- 
key Creek district showing high-grade 
silver ore at bottom of 150 ft. shaft. Charles 
Batre, of Big Ledge Co., and James 
O’Brien, of the Henrietta, interested. 

LIBERTY (Mayer)—Preparing to sink 
to 1000 ft. and installing new hoist and 
compressor. D. G. Kidder, in charge. 

ARIZONA BINGHAMTON (Prescott)— 
Having plans prepared by D. Cole for the 
construction of a mill and tramway. Es- 
timated cost is several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

RUBY SILVER, DESORIS AND BLUE 
DICK (Prescott)—Three old silver pro- 
ducers in the Jersey Lily. belt are to be 
reopened. Ruby Silver has already com- 
pleted about 200 ft. of development tunnel. 


ARKANSAS 

Boone County 
_ HARVEY (Zinc)—The J. P. Harvey Min- 
ing Co. started operations again on prop- 
erty in Coon Hollow; making good produc- 


tion of. hand-cobbed silicate of zinc. Also 
taking out considerable rich mill ore. 
RHODES-MANCHESTER (Zinc) — The 


McCurry Mining and Milling Co., operating 
this and other mines in this camp, will 
start work on a concentrating plant at 
once. Machinery has been purchased. Plant 
will be of 100 tons’ capacity. Ore devel- 
oped for continuous operation. 


E Marion County 

LONNIE BOY (Rush)—Articles of in- 
corporation were filed at Yellville and at 
Little Rock this week for the Lonnie Buy 
Mining Co., which is operating the zinc 
mine at this place. Officers are: W. E. 
Layton, president; Pat McCormick, vice- 
president, and Stanley Hanford, secretary 
and treasurer. Work in progress at the 
property, and results satisfactory. 


CALIFORNIA 
Amador County 

EAST EUREKA (Sutter Creek)—To re- 
treat sulphurets from 20-stamp mill not 
operating for several years. Mine was 
developed and produced good ore, but 
through improper management was forced 
to close. 

OLD EUREKA (Sutter Creek)—To build 
station at 3000 ft. depth, the lowest point 
of shaft. 

Calaveras County 

HERZER (Railroad Flat)—Reported that 
agents of George Wingfield are sampling 
this and Fritz Seeman mine. Recent strike 
of good ore in latter reported. 


Madera County 
_ SIDNEY COPPER (Raymond)—Install- 
ing leaching plant. Ore to be hauled on 
motor trucks from mine at Green Moun- 
tain. 

Nevada County 

IDAHO-MARYLAND GOLD MINES CoO. 
(Grass Valley)—Incorporated with $3,000,- 
000 capitalization to operate Idaho-Mary- 
land mines. Metals Recovery Co., of New 
York, is the holding company, which re- 
cently also took over the Gold Point and 
Union Hill. 

CHAMPION (Nevada City)—Good grade 
of ore extracted. Full crew employed. 
Opening new territory. 

THREE SEVENS GOLD MINES CoO. 
(Nevada City)—New incorporation substi- 
tuted for the Norambague Consolidated. 
New York men, owners. 


Riverside County 


SILICA ORE mined at Murietta is shipped 
to Los Angeles for use in manufacture of 
pressed brick. Large tonnage reported. 


San Luis Obispo County 
MANGANESE ORE 


recently shipped 


Santa Clara County 


MAGNESITE MINES at Morgan Gill re- 
ported closed and 50 men out, owing to the 
declining market since the signing of the 


armistice. 
COLORADO 
Teller County 
PORTLAND (Cripple Creek) — Has 


opened promising bodies of high-grade ore 
in new development of lower levels. 


IDAHO 
Kootenai County 


OLD HICKORY (Ceur d’Alene)—Drift 
reported run 300 ft. from tunnel level fol- 
lowing oreshoot 2 to 4 ft. wide. Wood 
being used for fuel, because of lack of coal, 
and power for machine drills being obtained 
from star property. Employing two shifts. 


Shoshone County 

COPPER KING (Mullan)—Work will 
begin Apr. 1 by parties under bond and 
lease. Bond is for $250,000, $10,000 pay- 
able first year, $40,000 the second, and 
$50,000 each year thereafter. Bond also 
provides for construction of mill of at least 
50 tons’ daily capacity and to keep not less 
than 14 men employed continuously. SEsti- 
mated that 3000 tons niilling ore, lead- 
silver, on the dump, with much ore avail- 
able in mine. 

IDAHO-CARBONATE HILL (Mullan) 
—wW. D. Greenough, president, announces 
work will be resumed about May 15. Shaft 
down 400 ft. Will crosscut nearby vein and 
continue sinking to 1000 feet. 

COLUMBUS (Murray)—Contract let to 
drive crosscut 100 ft. to intersect second 
vein. Main tunnel in 800 ft., with con- 
siderable lead-silver ore, but not of com- 
mercial quantity. Owned by Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey interests. 


KANSAS 

Joplin District 
BLUE MOUND (Baxter)—Has started 
sinking new shaft near north line to tap 

run being mined by Webber. 
MAGIC (Treece, Kan.)—Has two shafts 
just down to ore northwest of Blue Mound. 
Jesse Graham, Coffeyville, Kan., president. 


MINNESOTA 
Cuyuna Range 
CROFT (Crosby)—Put on few men Mar. 
17; cleaning up mine, closed since Dec. 
1. Will start actual mining operations 
soon. 
Mesabi Range 
MISSABE MOUNTAIN (Virginia)— 
Operating three shovels ‘and ten locomo- 
tives on stripping. One shovel removing 
taconite along the north bank of Missabe 
Mountain, Lone Jack, and Ohio properties. 


Vermilion Range 
CHIPPEWA IRON (Ely)—Sinking shaft 
to depth of 300 ft. Shaft bottomed in 
partly clean ore. 
SOUTH CHANDLER (Ely)—Producing 
6000 tons per month; normal production 
about 10,000 tons. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin District 

HEATON-HODGES (Granby) — Have 
begun sinking shaft on sheet ground sec- 
tion developed during last six months by 
drilling. Expect to sink four shafts and 
erect at least one large concentrator. Ten- 
inch hole put down for Pomona pump to 
help in shaft sinking. Ore lies below 210 
ft. of solid lime formation. Warren Hea- 
ton, Granby, manager. 


MONTANA 
Granite County 


SCRATCH ALL (Philipsburg)—-Reported 
that considerable high-grade silver ore has 
been struck. Former producer. 
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TRUE FISSURE (Philipsburg )—Showing 
of high-grade silver ore, according to re- 
ports, has been struck. 
500 ft. to be sunk to 1000 ft. depth. 


Jefferson County 


AMALGAMATED SILVER (Clancy)— 
Stoping silver ore for shipment from 100 
and 250 levels on Free Coinage vein. 

DAN TUCKER (Clancy)—Silver-bearing 
ore, in shaft at 280 ft. depth. Work to be 
resumed in April. 

LLOYD-CROSSLEY STRIKE (Wickes) 
—Copper-silver ore at depth of 700 ft. in 
drift from breast of tunnel. 

MOUNT WASHINGTON MINE (Wickes) 
—New strike in 4000-ft. tunnel breast 
changing to copper ore. Vein 40 ft. wide. 


Lewis and Clark County 


CRUSE CONSOLIDATED (Helena) — 
aie and crosscutting to contact vein 
at 400 level. Silver-lead ore in shaft vein. 

WHITLATCH GOLD (Helena) — Shaft 
500 ft. deep. Streak of commercial gold 
ore uncovered west of shaft at 450-ft. depth. 
Mill of 25 tons’ capacity on the ground. 
Electric power. 

PEERLESS QUEEN (Rimini)—Bunches 
of silver ore at 250 level. 


NEVADA 
Clark County 

YELLOW PINE MINING (Goodsprings) 
—Discontinued shipments of zinc concen- 
trates. Mill continued operating and zinc 
concentrates stored; lead concentrates 
shipped until Mar. 10, when mill shut down 
because of fire at mine on Mar. 6, which 
destroyed hoisting equipment. Installation 
of new hoist, compressors and electrical 
equipment expected to be in operation on 
Mar. 15. Mill being completely overhauled 
and calcining plant being installed for 
treatment of zinc concentrates during in- 
terval of shutdown. Morris P. Kirk, gen- 
eral manager. 


Esmeralda County 


TONAPAH DISTRICT ore production for 
week ended Mar. 15 was 7351 tons, valued 
at $124,967. Producers were: The Tonapah 
Belmont, 2259 tons; Tonapah Mining, 1050 
tons; Tonapah Extension, 2220 tons; West 
End, 800 tons; Montana, 171 tons; Tonapah 
Divide, 245 tons; Jim Butler, 221 tons; 
MacNamara, 210 tons; Midway, 75 tons; 
Halifax, 100 tons. 


Lyon County 


MASON VALLEY MINES (Thompson) 
—February production of copper was 
947,336 lb.; January, 1,111,000 pounds. 


Nye County 

ALLIED DIVIDE (Divide)—Owns four 
claims adjoining on south of Merced claim 
of East Divide. H. B. Ruhl agent and 
Gust Hanson manager. 

BEN HUR (Divide)—Developing group 
east of Rosetta in eastern part of district. 

DIVIDE ANNEX  (Divide)—Has two 
claims adjoining Mammoth claim of 
Divide. Starting work. E. J. Ramsey sec- 
retary and agent. 

DIVIDE CITY (Divide)—Adjoining 
Mammoth claim of Divide group; on main 
road, and will be site of Divide townsite. 
J. H. Miller president. 

FLORENCE DIVIDE (Divide)—Install- 
ing hoisting equipment on group adjoining 
Sutherland Divide on _ southeast. —_ 4 
Miller president. 

GOLD REEF DIVIDE (Divide)—Owns 
group of five claims adjoining Gold Zone 
and Alto. Walter C. Lamb heads new 
company. 

GOLD SEAM DIVIDE (Divide)—Nearly 
adjoins Rosetta, and has been worked for 
some time. M. E. Arnold manager. 

GOLDSMITH DIVIDE_(Divide)—Owns 
Gypsy claim, near Ben Hur. 

GOLD WEDGE DIVIDE = (Divide)— 
Started sinking on group in southeastern 
part of district. E. H. Mead secretary and 
W. G. Hellier superintendent. 

HIGH DIVIDE EXTENSION (Divide) 
—Adjoins High Divide on north. 

MOHAWK DIVIDE (Divide)—wWill sink 
deep shaft on large group adjoining Divide 


Consolidated on west. J. H. Miller presi- 
dent. 


NORTH DIVIDE (Divide)—Has good 
plant and is sinking on group adjoining 
Sutherland Divide on west. W. E. Davis 
superintendent. 

ROSETTA DIVIDE (Divide)—Will sink 
new shaft. D. F. Murphy manager. 

SILVER KING DIVIDE (Divide)—Ma- 


chinery on ground and shaft started. Gust 
Hanson nianager. 


Shaft now down. 
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HIGH DIVIDE (Divide)—Property, 
owned by Wingfield and Brougher, em- 
braces high, cone-like mountain east of 
Tonopah Divide and adjoining East Divide 
on the north. Work will be conducted on 
a broad scale. William Watters superin- 
tendent. 


ALTO DIVIDE (Divide)—Property, ad- 
joining Gold Zone and Bast Divide, well 
equipped, and compressor will supply air 
also to East Divide. Sinking in progress 
on Alto No. 2 claim, near East Divide vein. 
Joe Mayer president and manager. 


White Pine County 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED (McGill)-- 
Will open a new company store at McGill; 
also at Ruth. 


OKLAHOMA 
Joplin District. 


CHOCTAW CHIEF (Hockerville)— 
Taken over and being operated by W. H. 
Logan and associates. 


UNDERWRITERWS’ (Joplin, Mo.)—Have 
put mules in No. 2 mine. 


GOOD LUCK (Lincolnville)—Being oper- 
ated by Mather Concentrating Co. Mill 
has been working tailings, but will handle 
mine-run dirt once more. 

PROSPECTORS’ (Miami)—Building new 
concentrator near Hockerviile. 

ANNA BEAVER (Picher)—Sinking new 
shaft on No. 2 property. Both mills iale, 
but expected to be in operation soon. 


TEXAS 
Matagorda County 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CoO. (Guif)— 
Wn Mar. 18 pumping to first well started 
and production of sulphur began following 
uay at rate of over 400 tons every 24 
hours. On Mar. 28, second well started to 
produce, and two wells now making about 
1000 tons daily, or about capacity of present 
plant, 


UTAH 
Juab County 


TINTIC SHIPMENTS, week ended Mar. 
22, amounted to 141 cars, or about 7U0UU0 
tous, valued at $250,000. 


CENTENNIAL-EUREKA (Eureka) — 
Winze from 1900 level understood to have 
veen sunk 100 ft. below level; station cut 
preparatory to drifting. Water encountered 
velow 1900, but flow not excessive. 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED (Eureka)— 
Sinking of No. 2 shaft, after completion of 
concreting thus far, resumed; concreting 
in future to be carried on at same time 
as sinking. Work to be pushed to 1000 
level, from which connection with ore-show- 
ing in Plutus can be made, and this prop- 
erty developed to best advantage. Prospect- 
ing by churn drill new territory in eastern 
end. Assessment work to be done on in- 
dividual claims rather than in central place. 


GOSHEN VALLEY RAILROAD (Eu- 
reka)—Work started on this branch line 
from near Elbert to reach Tintic Standard 
and Iron King mines and furnish general 
outlet for eastern end of district. Line 
to be seven miles long, and hope to have 
operations well under way by July 1, 


LEHI-TINTIC (Eureka) — Connections 
between new tunnel and older workings, 
in which some ore was left, to be com- 
pleted within 200 ft. Better air available, 
und cheaper operation possible with con- 
nection. 


TINTIC MILLING (Silver City) — 
Shipped 35-ton car of bullion in week ended 
Mar. 22. Value was higher than usual, 
being worth from $60,000 to $70,000. Mill 
treating 200 tons of ore daily, most of which 
coming from Dragon Consolidated under 
lease. 

Salt Lake County 


COLUMBUS-REXALL (Alta)—Five hun- 
dred-foot raise almost completed to bottom 
of old Toledo shaft reported to contain 
rich ore. Shipping good tonnage of low- 
grade ore from general clean-up. 


OLD EMMA MINES (Alta)—This com- 
pany, adjoining the Emma Copper, and 
Emma Consolidated, holding company for 
90% of Old Emma Mines and Emma Cop- 
per stock, to be reorganized, and new com- 
pany, a Utah corporation, to be formed. 
Columbia Trust Co. appointed trustee to 
handle Emma Mines. Assessment of 10c. 
per share announced, which will probably 
furnish funds to pay all amounts required, 
and leave working capital of approximately 
$100,000. 

MIDVALE MINERALS (Midvale)—Has 
added considerable new equipment, includ- 
ing 90-ft. Dorr thickener of 500-ton ca- 
pacity and centrifugal machine of 200-ton 
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capacity per 24 hours for separation of 
finely disseminated lead from zine. Prod- 
uct from latter shows 55 to 60% lead and 
28 to 42% zinc. 


Tooele County 


WESTERN UTAH COPPER (Gold Hill) 
—Operations, after temporary shutdown, re- 
sumed; crew of 40 men, now working, to 
be increased. Shaft sunk to 700 level, 400 
ft. below level productive last year, and 
crosscut being driven for ore expected at 
300 ft. from shaft. Ore in this property 
grows richer with depth. Average contents 
on 300 level: Silver, 5.5 oz.; lead, 13%; 
copper, 2%. Mill at Salt Springs, 27 miles 
trom mine at Gold Hill, treating 50 tons 
duily, to be moved to property and en- 
larged. 


Summit County 


PARK CITY SHIPMENTS, week ended 
Mar. 22 amounted to 1325 tons, as com- 
pared with 2034 tons the week preceding. 
Usual large shippers except Silver King 
Consolidated, but tonnages in general 
smaller. 


WASHINGTON 
Ferry County 


QUILP (¢Republic)—Has resumed pro- 
duction after being closed several years. 
Stoping on large body of ore carrying gold 
and silver. 


CANADA 


British Columbia 
GRANBY MINING, SMELTING AND 


POWER CO. (Anyox)—Expected to re- 
sume. operations on Apr. 1. Plant closed 
the first week in March, when property was 
damaged by fire. 


LOUIS CREEK MINING CO. 
Creek)—Has 
covery of gold. 


NELSON M. AND D. (Nelson)—Option 
purchased from P. J. Sheridan, of Nelson, 
on following properties in Lardo River Val- 
ley: Comstock, Noonday, Silver Hill, White 
Water, Barker, Rambler, Markwell, Spo- 
kane, March, Six Friends, and Volunteer. 
Consideration $60,000, to be paid over four- 
year period. 


CONSOLIDATED M. AND S. (Trail)— 
Shipments received of ore and concentrates 
in first two months of 1919 totaled 65,733 
tons, compared with 61,393 in same period 
of 1918, when five-week strike of smelter- 
—_ took place, and with 77,537 tons in 


REPUBLIC (Slocan City)—Car of good- 
grade silver-gold ore recently shipped. De- 
velopment work progressing. 


(Louis 
installed machinery for re- 


Ontario 
ADANAC (Cobalt)—Additional high- 
grade ore found on 310 level. 
=A ROSE (Cobalt)—Report for 1918 


shows production of 288,556 oz. of silver. 


OXFORD (Cobalt)—Begining the devel- 
opment of two claims_in the Keewatin 
area, opposite the Kerr Lake. 


HITCHCOCK (Elk Lake)—Six-inch vein 
of high grade encountered at depth of 116 
feet. 


LAKE SHORE (Kirkland Lake)—In Feb- 
ruary mill ran 98.8% of possible running 
time, treating 1651 tons of ore and recover- 
ing $41,605, or an average of $25.20 a ton. 


MINAKER-KIRKLAND (Kirkland Lake) 
—Operations recently resumed and-a num- 
ber of well-mineralized veins opened up on 
the surface. Shaft being put down on one 
of them. John W. Morrison, manager. 


TECK HUGHES (Kirkland Lake)—In 
February treated 1683 tons of ore, averag- 
ing $10.97 a ton, as compared with 2459 
tons, averaging $8.62, in January. 

ASSOCIATED GOLDFIELDS (Larder 
Lake)—Number of employees increased to 
75. Showings of gold ore encounted on 500- 
ft. level of Block B. Diamond drilling will 
soon be started. 

DAVIDSON (Porcupine)—Preparing to 
start 10-stamp mill. 

DOME MINES (Porcupine)—C. D. Kead- 
ing, general manager, has returned from 
British Columbia. Work of installing large 
underground crusher will probably occupy 
about one month. Reopening of the mill is 
expected about the middle of May. 


Quebec 


MARTIN GOLD MINES (Hurricanaw 
Area)—Small mill installed, but production 
has so far been intermittent. Shaft is down 
90 feet. 
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SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
Silver Silver 
Sterl- Sterl- 
ing | New | Lon- ing | New| Lon- 
Ex- | York,| don, ||Mar.| Ex- |York,| don, 
Mar.|change} Cents Pence| Apr. |change}|Cents|Pence 
27 |4.5850| 101% | 493%) 31 |4.5850| 1013] 493 
28 |4.5850) 1014 | 50 | 1 |4.5825) 101%] 493; 
29 |4.5800| 101¢ | 493 || 2 |4.6100] 101%] 495 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK 





Copper | Tin Lead Zine 
Mar. | Electro- 

Apr. | _ lytic Spot. N. Y. St. L St. L 
15.05 5.20 4.90 6.173 
27 |@15.10 tT @5.25 |@4.95 |@6.224 
15.05 5.223) 4.95 6.17} 
28 |@15.15 tT @5.25 |@5.00 |@6.22} 
15.10 3. 224) 4.95 6.173 
29 |@15.15 t @5.25 |@5.00 |@6.22: 
15.25 6.173 
31 1|@15.35 T » a 5.00 |@6.22} 
15.30 5.22} 6.20 

1 |@15.35 T @5.25 5.00 |@6.25 
15.30 5.223 6.20 

2 |@15.40 t @5. 25 5.00 |@6.25 


+ No quotations. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
average of the major markets based generally on 
sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, 
and represent to the best of our judgment the pre- 
vailing values of the metals for the deliveries con- 
stituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New 
York, cash, except where St. Louis is the normal 
basing point. , 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. For ingots an extra 
of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras 
for other special shapes. Cathodes are sold at a dis- 
count of 0. 125c. per lb. ; ’ 

Quotations for spelter are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. 
per 100 lb. above St. Louis. 








LONDON 


Copper Tin Lead Zinc 


Standard |Flec- 














Mar. —_—__-——__| tro- 

‘Apr. | Spot | 3 M. | lytic |Spot|3 M.|Spot|3 M.|Spot 
27 79 | 77 | 833/238 12358] 28 | 263] 39 
28 78 | 77 | 831|2363|234 | 27 | 26 | 39 
ee ee 
31 78'| °763| "84 |2334]232'| 28°] 26 | 38) 
i 79 | 78 | 84y/226)|2248] 27 | 25 | 374 
2 803} 793] 843|219:|2175| 263! 25 | 38 


The above table gives the closing quotations on 
London Metal ae All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2240 lb. 








Metal Markets 


NEW YORK—Apr. 2, 1919 


The metal markets this week were char- 
acterized by continuance of the substantia: 
demand for copper, which resulted in a 
further advance in price. Zinc and lead 
were featureless. 

New export rates are about to be put 
into effect on export traffic to the Orient 
and Australia. The rates apply from the 
Missouri River and east through Pacific 
Coast ports. The new rates apply to sev- 
eral mineral commodities, as follows. Pig 
iron, 55¢c.; pig lead, 75c.; spelter, T5e. 5 
zine plates and sheets, 80 cents. 


Copper—The business on a large scale 
that we reported last week halted on 
Wednesday and Thursday, immediately 
following the advance in price to 15{c., 
regular terms. On Friday, however, large 
business started at that price, and on 
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The Market Report 
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. 
Saturday somé* very large business was 
done, still at the same price, though be- 
fore the end of the day some producers ad- 
vanced to 15gc., regular terms, and got 
small orders at that price. On Monday 
business in diminished volume was done 
at 15%c., regular terms, but, nevertheless, 
sufficient to cause some producers to feel 
justified in advancing their price to 154c. 
before the end of the day. Some business 
was done at that price. The business of 
Tuesday was in the main done at 154c., 
regular terms, but all producers did not 
come fully up to that price. On Wednesday, 
however, the market was fully established 
at that. figure. : 

The volume of business transacted dur- 
ing the week was satisfactory, considering 
that it was wholly for domestic account. 
Buying was quite general, brass makers, 
wire drawers, and sheet rollers all partici- 
pating. 

The committee of the Export Association, 
comprising Messrs. Kelley, Clendenin, 
Douglas, and Agassiz, which has been 
abroad investigating foreign conditions and 
making business arrangements, returned on 
Sunday last. A public statement was is- 
sued on Monday, to the effect that business 
from abroad was not immediately to be ex- 
pected, but might reasonably be looked for 
in the course of time. 

Trading in copper was begun on the New 
York Metal Exchange on Mar. 31. The 
daily transactions have been insignificant. 
The big producers take no interest in the 
matter. 

The trade is grieved over the death of 
Sam Rosenstamm on Mar. 30. He was a 
well-known figure in the selling of copper 
and was popular and highly asteemed. 


Copper Sheets—The base price of copper 
sheets is 224c. per lb. Copper wire is quoted 
= 174@17%c. per lb. f.o.b. mill, carload 
ots. 


Tin—tThe situation is unchanged. Smel- 
ters being prohibited from selling anything, 
the only source of supply is the metal that 
is being distributed through the agency of 
the Government at 72% cents. 


Lead—The business of the week was 
light. One reason for the apparent dull- 
ness in this market is the large amount of 
lead that goes into consumption on aver- 
age-price contracts. At present the propor- 
tion of the lead disposed of in this way is 
much larger than it was a little while ago 
when production was larger. Respecting 
business that was the subject of negotia- 
tion, there was more inquiry this week, es- 
pecially in the latter part of it, and there 
was a firmer tone to the market. 

Spanish smelters have been supplying lead 
to Belgium. With the present freight rate 
of 14c. per lb. and with sterling exchange 
at 4.58, it is very difficult for Mexican lead 
to be sold in Europe. 


Zine—Small business was done from day 
to day on the basis of about 6.20c., St. 
Louis. On Apr. 1 news was received of 
strikes of smeltermen in some of the plants 
in Oklahoma in resistance to reduction of 
wages announced for that day. The two 
plants of the Bartlesville Zinc Co. at 
Bartlesville and the plant of the United 
States Zinc Co. at Sand Springs, are re- 
ported idle. At the other works in Okla- 
homa the smeltermen have accepted the re- 
ductions. On the news of the labor 
—_— the spelter market stiffened a 

tle. 


Zine Sheets—The quoted price of zinc 
sheets is $11 per 100 pounds. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—Prices quoted from 


29@31c. Unchanged. 

Antimony—The market was dull at 6% 
@6§c. for spot. April-May shipments were 
quoted at 6% cents. 

Bismuth—Metal of the highest purity for 
pharmaceutical use is quoted at $3.20 per 
lb. for wholesale lots—500 lb. and over. 

Cadmium—Quoted at $1.40 per Ib. in lots 
of 500 pounds. 

Nickel—Ingot, 40c. ; 
lytic, 45c. per pound. 


range 


shot, 43c.; electro- 










639 





rd 
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Quicksilver—Fair business was reported 
at $67@70. Stocks in this market are 
reported to be only moderate. On the other 
hand, buying is merely of hand-to-mouth 
oe San Francisco telegraphs $70, 
steady. 


Silver and Platinum 


Silver—There is no change in the New 
York official price, but, owing to the im- 
provement of London sterling rates, the 
London fixed price has declined to 49d. 
London shipments last week were about 
540.000 ounces. 

A typographical error occurred in the 
New York silver quotation for Mar. 25. 
The corrected quotation is 1014c. 

On Mar. 8 there were in Shanghai, ac- 
cording to Pixley & Abell’s circular, 28,- 
100,000 taels of sycee and 16,800,000 Mexi- 
can dollars. 

Mexican dollars at New York: Mar. 27, 
77%; Mar. 28, 774; Mar. 29, 774; Mar. 31, 
114; Apr. 1, 77a; Ape. 3. 774. 


Platinum—Unchanged at $99@4100 for re- 
fined ingot. 


Palladium—We quote $115@125. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Mar. 29—Blende, per ton, 
high, $43.15; basis 60% zinc, premium 
grades, $40; Prime Western, $37.50; sludge, 


$35; flotation, $33; calamine, basis 40% 
zine, $26@25. Average selling prices; 
Blende, $41.47; calamine, $30.44; all zine 
ores, $41.13. 


Lead, high, $63.70; basis 80% lead, $60; 
average selling price, all grades of lead, 
$57.46 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 11,801; 
calamine, 369; lead, 1650 tons. Value, all 
ores the week, $594,440. 

A large portion of sellers declined to ac- 
cept offerings of the lower level of this 
week, and purchases for Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas smelters were light. These 
smelters announced to workmen some time 
ago the necessity of a lower wage level to 
take effect Apr. 1. Smeltery workmen, it 
is reported, have announced they will not 
accept the reduction. As it looks now there 
is a chance that a number of these smel- 
teries will go on dead fire, or close, if the 
workmen hold against the lower wage. 


Platteville, Wis., Mar. 29—Blende, basis 
60% zine, $42.50 base for premium grade 
and $40 base for high-lead blende. 

Lead ore, basis 80% lead, $55 per ton. 
Shipments reported for the week are 2091 
tons blende and 54 tons galena. For the 
year to date the totals are 23,479 tons 
blende, 1033 tons galena, and 73 tons sul- 
phur ore. During the week 3591 tons 
blende was shipped to separating plants. 


Other Ores 


Tungsten Ore—Charles Hardy reports 
under date of Apr. 1 as follows: “During 
the last week the tungsten situation has 
improved somewhat. There were still sev- 
eral small lots of Eastern ore offered for 
sale at low prices, but most of these lots 
have now been eliminated, and it has been 
impossible to fill a large order, as the quan- 
tity available amounted to only a small 
tonnage. Orders of 50 and 100 tons could 
not be secured, as most of the Eastern ore 
is held in strong hands and sellers are 
unwilling to accept such low prices as $6, 
which was accepted for the lots referred 
to. According to information from the 
West, there is only one mine working in 
the United States at the present moment, 
and this mine is only working to keep with- 
in the terms of the lease. Inasmuch as the 
mines in Bolivia, the Argentine and Burma, 
are also reported to have curtailed their 
production, if our stocks are not increased 
by further arrivals the tungsten situation 
should work itself to a more normal level.” 

Molybdenum Ore—No business was re- 
ported. 

Pyrites—Spanish pyrites is quoted at 17c. 
on the basis of 10s. ocean freight. Un- 
changed. 
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Iron Trade Review 
PITTSBURGH—Apr. 1 


To all, or nearly all, iron and steel pro- 
ducers the results of the recent price re- 
ductions have been disappointing. It is 
true there has been heavier buying of fin- 
ished steel products since the reduction, 
but for three or four’ weeks, while the re- 
ductions were in abeyance, there had been 
greatly reduced buying, and the common 
theory was that buyers were holding or- 
ders back so as to secure the benefit of 
the reductions. The buying now is not 
sufficient to make up the deficit. Of course, 
if buying would have decreased just the 
same if no promise had appeared of pros- 
pective reductions, then the industry is 
better off. No buying has come from any 
new quarter. The specifications and or- 
ders are coming from the same buyers as 
formerly, so that there is no indication 
that the price reductions operated to stimu- 
late demand. 

The steel trade adheres to its theory 
that price is not the consideration, that 
buyers are not ready to take hold, no mat- 
ter what prices are quoted. It is held 
that next fall is the earliest time at which 
any widespread buying movement will oc- 
cur. While the new prices are less than 
a fortnight old, the statement made at the 
time of their promulgation, that they were 
to hold for the remainder of the year, is 
being forgotten. Buyers, at least, will soon 
begin looking for another reduction. With 
the large profits shown for 1918 by earn- 
ings reports, computed by adding net earn- 
ings, taxes and various war-time adjust- 
ments together, steel buyers have no dif- 
ficulty in seeing that war-time prices af- 
forded large profits per ton, while the re- 
ductions to date have been relatively light. 

Following the reduction of $5 a net ton 
in wire products and $7 a net ton in other 
hot-rolled products, makers of various 
descriptions of manufactured steel are re- 
ducing prices. Cold-rolled shafting is re- 
duced $7 a ton to 28% off list; rivets are 
down $10 a ton to 3.70c. and cold-rolled 
strip steel is down $12 a ton to 5.65 cenis. 


Pig Iron—While the reduction in steel 
prices brought an improvement in de- 
mand, there is practically no improvement 
in pig iron, the market presenting scarcely 
any inquiry. Most furnaces have adopted 
the new prices. A few state that they 
have not, their object doubtless being to 
strengthen their position in refusing to 
adjust old contracts. While Pickands, 
Brown & Co., Chicago, notified all cus- 
tomers that they would bill contract cus- 
tomers at the new prices, beginning Mar. 
21, the case is exceptional and not represen- 
tative of the pig-iron trade generally. The 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. is 
inquiring for 3500 tons of southern iron 
for April and May delivery to its Louis- 
ville plant. W. P. Snyder & Co. announce 
their computation of March averages at 
$31.14 for bessemer and $30 for basic, at 
Valley furnaces. The market is quotable 
as follows: Bessemer, $27.95; basic, $25.75 ; 
No. 2 foundry, $26.75; malleable, $26.25; 
forge, $25.75, f.0.b. Valley furnaces, with 
$1.40 freight to Pittsburgh. The average 
quoted price on foundry iron in March was 
$27.72, Valley. 


Steel—There is scarcely any inquiry, and 
none of importance. Specifications on 
sheet-bar contracts have improved some- 
what, but mills are specifying only for im- 
mediate needs. Discard and shell steel 
continues to be available at special prices. 
For regular, soft-steel makers are adhering 
to recognized quotations: Billets, $38.50; 
2-in. billets, $42; sheet bars, $42; slabs, 
$41; rods, $52. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese—Some of the furnaces 
have reduced their asking price on 80% 
ferromanganese from $200 to $150, deliv- 
ered, but resale material continues avail- 
able at $130, delivered. Demand is light 
or the resale material would be eliminated. 
Resale spiegeleisen is available at $42, 
shipping point, for 18%. 


Coke 


Coke—A meeting of coke operators in 
Uniontown last week developed the idea that 
furnace coke ought to bring $4.50 and that 
production ‘should be restricted to actual 
requirements. Whether this will cause 
quotations at $4 to disappear remains to be 
seen. Operators are asking $4.50 for April 
coke on monthly adjustment contracts, but 
will probably agree to $4.25, as was done 
with the majority of such contracts for 
March. Week before last production was 


just under 200,000 tons in the Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville, and the de- 
crease in production continues this week. 
Some ordinary grades of foundry coke are 
available at $4.50, while a few makers 
quote $5.50 and even -$6, chiefly to protect 
their contract shipments. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 
New York 

1918 1919 | 1917 

-702}101. 125/36. -356{48 .438 


-716|101. 125/37. -792(48 .027 
rr 101,125)36. ‘ ‘oy 48.171 





London 


Silver ——- 
1918 , 1919 


1917 


4 ° 
3.052/48. 


Year.| 81.417} 96. -851)47 .516 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, 999 fine; 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 925 fine. 


_ New York 
Electrolytic 
1919 
(a) |110.000] 92.238/125. 


3 . 500 
-500}16 .763) 110.000] 78.700}125. 
76.821 Tt 


Standard | 
1918 1919 


"Electrolytic — 


Copper pee 
1918 1919 





Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.... 
April.. 

ay.. 
June.. 5 
July.... |25.90 


.. (26. 
sn 
---- |26.000 
Dec... 
Year |24.628 


(a) No Market. 








__New York | London 

| 1918 | 1919 1918 | 1919 
January | 85.500] 67.702203.227| 248.557 
February | 92.000} 66.801/311.525| 223.963 
(a) 875) 236.843 


November. ase 
December........... 





(a) No average computed. 


London 
1918 


St. Louis 
1919 


1918 
-684) 5.316/29. 
-899} 4.784/29. 


-091} 4.992/29. 
-701 29. 


New York 
1918 | 1919 


Lead 


November.. 
December.... 


weet... 
New York 


1918 | 1919 


Lon 
1918 


St. Louis 


Spelter 
1918 | 1919 





January... 
February.. 


Year.... 54.180 


New York and St. Louis quotations, cents per pound 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 





No. 2 
Bessemert Basict Foundry 


Uy pee 
gh. 
1918 | 1919 | 1918 ; 1919 | 1918 | 1919 
January. . . |$37.25/$33 .60/$33 .95/$31.40/$33 .95/$32.40 
3.60} 33.95) 31.40) 3 32.40 


February..| 37.25} 33. ; j : : 
Marceh.....| 37.25) 32.54) 33.95) 31.40) 33.95) 29.12 
36.1 32.95 33.95 


t As reported by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 





N. Y¥. EXCH.t 


‘Alaska Gold M.... 
Alaska Juneau..... 
Am.8m.&Ref.,com.. 
Am.Sm. & Ref., pf... 
Am.Sm.Sec., pf., A. 
Am, Zinc 


Calumet & Ariz... 
ume Hecla... 
Gentennial - 
‘0 


Butte & Superior... 
Butte Cop. & Zinc. . 
agco..... 


oO 
Colo. Fuel & Iron... 
Crucible Steel... ... 
Crucible Steel, pf. . . 
Dome Mines.... 
Federal M. & 8S. 
Federal M. & S., pf.. 
Great Nor., ore ctf... 
Greene Cananea... . 
Gulf States Steel... . 


Indiana 
Isle Royale 


Inspiration Con.... 
International Nickel 
Kennecott 

Lackawanna Steel. . 
Mexican Petrol..... 


Nat'l Lead, com... . 
National Lead, pf. . 
Nev. Consol 
Ontario Min 


Republic I.&S.,com., 
Republic 1.&S., pf. . 
Sloss-Sheffield 

Tennessee C. & C... 

U.S. Steel, com... . 

U.S. Steel, pf...... 

Utah Copper....... 

Va. Iron C. & C....! 
Worthington Pump! 654 


BOSTON CURB* Apr. 1 


Quincy 
St. Mary’s M. L...... 
Santa Fe 


Alaska Mines Corp.) ¢.12 
Boston Ely = 1 
Boston & Mont..... 

Butte & Lon’n Dev. 


Chief Con 

Contact 
Se 
Re 
Crown Reserve... 
Crystal Cop 

Eagle & Blue Bell... 
First Nat. Cop 
Houghton Copper... 
Intermountain 


N. Y. CURBt 


Big Ledge 
Butte & N. Y 
Butte Detroit 
Caledonia 


Can. Cop. Corpn.. . 
Carlisle ? : 


Con. Ariz. Sm...... 
Con. Coppermines.. 
Goldfield Con 
Goldfield Merger... 
Greenmonster. . 
Hecla Min.... 
Howe Sound. 
Jerome Verde. . 
Louisiana 


Mines of America. . 
Mojave Tungsten. . 
Nat. Zine & Lead... 
Nevada-Douglas.. . 
New Baltic........ 
Oneco....... 
Pacific Mines 


ndes 
Best & Belcher..... 
Caledonia 

Gaatanee RAE, is 


Gould & Curry 


Hale & Nor Yaa 
“tag Richmond 


Rochester Mines.. . 
St. Joseph Lead... . 
Standard S. L 
Stewart... 


Mexican 


Sierra Nevada. 
Union Con. 

Utah Con.. 
Belmont... 

Jim Butler 
MacNamara 
Midway 
Mont.-Tonopah.... 
North Star........ 
Rescue Eula 


Troy Arizona...... 
United Eastern... . 5 
United Verde Ext....| $324 
United Zinc........ i 
Utica Mines t 08 


SS 


TORONTO* Apr. 1 
SIE Sy 554.4. 5564.5% ‘ 
Bailey . O4 
Beaver Con 

Chambers Ferland.. 
Coniagas 


Florence 

Jumbo Extension... 
Kewanas 

Nevada Hills 
Nevada Packard... 
Round Mountain... 
Silver Pick 

White Caps......... 


COLO. SPRINGS* Mar. 31]} Nipissin; 


Cresson Con 
Doctor Jack Pot.... 
Elkton Con........ 


El Paso 

Gold Sovereign.... . 
Golden Cycle. 
Granite 


Dome Exten. 
Dome Lake. . 
Mollinger 
Melntyre 
Newra. 
Mary McKinney... 
PPOPGIRING . wks cc 
United Gold M.... 
Vindicator 
* Bid prices. t Closing prices. t Last quotations. 





